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THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 


WHILE THE GUNS OF THREE GREAT POWERS ARE HEARD IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AMBASSADOR HENRY MORGENTHAU HAS REMAINED AT HIS POST AND ASSUMED 
THE PROTECTION OF THEIR NATIONALS. HE HAS PREVENTED THE TURKISH 
MILITARY AUTHORITIES FROM CARRYING OUT THEIR PLAN OF COLONIZING GAL- 
LIPOLI TOWNS WITH BRITISH AND FRENCH NONCOMBATANTS TO SHIELD THEM 


FROM THE SHELLS OF THE ENEMY. HE HAS ASSISTED THE ITALIANS AND 
GREEKS TO RETURN HOME. HE HAS ENABLED THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS Tu 
OPEN IN SPITE OF THE REVOCATION OF THE CAPITULATIONS, AND HE IS DOING 
WHAT HE CAN TO SAVE THE ARMENIANS FROM DISPERSAL AND DESTRUCTION. 
A SKETCH OF THE AMBASSADOR AT WORK WILL BE FOUND ON ANOTHER PAGE 
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THE PROPOSED HALF-BILLION DOLLAR LOAN 


HE negotiations which have begun this month, 

for a loan, in the amount of $500,000,000 or 

more, by the American markets to England and 

France, is so unusual an operation, that full 
description of the surrounding circumstances is neces- 
sary to show its significance. Whereas last autumn the 
market for exchange on London was unfavorable to the 
United States in an unprecedented degree, with sterling 
exchange in October ruling at abnormally high figures, 
a decline in those rates during the early spring brought 
exchange to an utterly abnormal discount. What this 
proved was that Europe’s current payments to us were 
now vastly in excess of our own current obligations to 
Europe. For this very striking change—which culmi- 
nated, a month ago, in a rate of 4.50 for sterling ex- 
change, which is thirty-two cents below the possible 
minimum of ordinary times, which has not been reached 
in this market during half a century, and which was 
this time accompanied by an equally unprecedented flow 
of gold from Europe to New York—there are a number 
of special and unusual explanations: 

(1) Our enormous exports of grain, which, because 
of the war’s blockades and the shortages of last year’s 
European crops, reached this past season a value of sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars above the usual fig- 
ures. 

(2) Extensive reduction of England’s exports to the 
United States, because of diversion of her industrial 
energies to the making of war material. 

(3) Our repayment, during the early months of the 
war, of practically all of our floating obligations to 
Europe. 

(4) Repurchase by our markets, since the Stock Ex- 
change reopened in December, of $500,000,000 of Amer- 
ican securities previously owned in Europe; against 
which, therefore, our markets no longer have to remit 
interest and dividends thru purchase of exchange. 

(5) Disappearance, because of the war, of the heavy 
remittances heretofore made to Europe against the ex- 
penditures of American tourists in Europe—a sum 
amounting annually to something between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000. 

(6) Purchase of war munitions in this country by 
the Allied Powers to a prodigious amount—a wholly 
new form of export from this country, yet estimated 
ultimately to aggregate not much less than $1,000,000,- 
000, and hardly yet shipped in full quantity. 


O these accumulating influences must be added two 


others, less visible but by no means least important. 


One arose from the fact that London, thru resigning to 
New York, temporarily, and by force of necessity, 
its position as central market of the world, and by ceas- 
ine itself to provide capital for the needs of outside 
communities, had virtually compelled the diversion of 
the outside world’s surplus working capital and trust 
deposits to New York. Previously, these credit balances 
of outside communities went as a matter of course to 
‘London. Under present circumstances—especially in 
view of the moratorium at London itself last summer, 
and of the recent extreme disorder in the rate of ex- 
change—there was the strongest reason why that flow 


of capital should now take the direction of New York. 
But naturally, such diversion of the movement to our 
market, in some cases involving actual withdrawals of 
balances from London, was bound to weigh down still 
further the balance of international exchange in favor 
of New York. The second of the less obvious considera- 
tions is the vague doubt, which has unquestionably ex- 
isted, as to whether gold payments could be maintained 
indefinitely, even in England, if the prodigious economic 
strain of war were to be prolonged. 

The situation, then, was that England’s current ac- 
cruing payments to New York so immensely exceeded 
New York’s current obligations to Europe that, in the 
ordinary course of the markets, the balance could be 
restored only thru wholly unprecedented shipments of 
gold from Europe to America. As a matter of fact, such 
gold shipments during the last few months have sur- 
passed all records in our history. Yet it was quite uni- 
versally admitted that settlement in this form was un- 
satisfactory, since Europe needs the gold to safeguard 
the soundness of its currencies, whereas the American 
markets are at the moment literally overstocked with 
gold. Not only so, but the limited facilities for shipping 
gold, and the prevailing rate of insurance risks, made 
it virtually impossible to send the precious metal fast 
enough to restore the balance in exchange—even if it 
should be possible to obtain from the European banks 
enough gold for the purpose. 


HE proposed loan of $500,000,000 or more is de- 

signed to establish a credit fund in New York City, 
on which the Allies could draw in paying for part of their 
commercial purchases of the United States, thereby re- 
ducing the volume of drafts on London, the enormous 
magnitude of which was the primary cause of the depre- 
ciation in exchange. The plan undoubtedly would be to 
raise the loan in terms of American dollars, and to leave 
the proceeds on deposit in the American market, there 
to be drawn upon as requirements for payment of com- 
mercial indebtedness by Europe should arise. The ex- 
pedient is familiar; it was employed by the United 
States itself in 1895, to remove similar difficulties in 
our own foreign exchange market. 

It is usually mutually advantageous. Its mutual ad- 
vantages in this present case arise from the fact that 
such an expedient would preserve the credit of the Eng- 
lish market, protect the gold supply of the European 


_ banks and governments, and yet obviate further violent 


depreciation of sterling exchange. For such deprecia- 
tion not only embarrasses England, but has extremely 
unpleasant influence on the profits of American business 
men engaged in the export trade. If, as is very common, 
they have contracted to receive payment for their ship- 
ments in pounds sterling, they may have to turn the 
proceeds into American dollars at a moment when the 
declining value of the pound sterling on our market may 
reduce the actual proceeds six or seven per cent. Mean- 
time, also, the disadvantageous market for exchange, 
combined with a wish to reduce so far as possible Eng- 
land’s balance of obligations to the United States. would 
naturally divert from our own ordinary commercial mar- 
kets into competing markets the English buyers of our 
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own commodities, A typical instance is the already visi- 
ble tendency of English importers to buy Canadian 
wheat, of which the crop this year is abundant, instead 
of wheat from the United States. 

The delegation of eminent London and Paris finan- 
ciers, lately arrived in this country, appears to have 
proposed in general a five-year loan at a rate of some- 
thing around five per cent, guaranteed by the French 
and English governments, and payable, interest and 
principal, in American currency. The sum under discus- 
sion is very large; it has raised the question whether 
an operation of the sort is prudent, and who, after all, 
will buy the bonds, The answer seems to be that the 
American money market is in absolutely plethoric con- 
dition, that our banks are provided with available cred- 
its to an almost unprecedented degree, and yet that new 
issues of securities in the United States, to banks or to 
private investors, have been of extraordinarily small 
volume during the twelvemonth past. The question, then, 
is not so much of ability to subscribe as of the value of 
the investment. 

It is difficult to see how any serious question can arise 
regarding this, since the whole credit of the French Re- 
public and of the British Empire stands behind the 
bonds. The further question, as to whether so large a 
loan of capital by our markets to France and England 
would be a violation of neutrality, is already answered. 
No valid objection to the operation on that ground could 
exist. As a matter of fact, not only was the Russian 
Government last winter permitted to raise a substantial 
credit fund in New York City for purchase of war mu- 
nitions, and not only did the French Government borrow 
for that and other purposes in New York on its short- 
time notes, but the German Government itself sold 
$10,000,000 five per cent notes on the American market 
last spring, and even went so far as to invite and re- 
ceive subscriptions in the United States for the Impe- 
rial German war loan. 





PEACE-AT-ANY-PRICE 


HE peace-at-any-price pacificists are the most con- 

temptible milksops now in existence, according to 
many of our virile editors and puissant publicists. But 
what shall we call the peace-at-any-price militarists who 
are ready to pay any ‘price under heaven for an army 
and navy big enough to lick all creation? 








HELPING OUT HAYTI 


T is very gratifying to learn that a treaty has been 

signed with Hayti which will enable us to help that 
unhappy republic out of its difficulties. The treaty has 
not been published in detail, but is understood to pro- 
vide for an American administration of the finances 
sufficient to prevent peculation and safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Haytian people. Order is to be maintained 
by a native constabulary under American officers. This 
regime is to last for ten years, but may be extended at 
the request of either signatory. 

A similar arrangement for the Dominican half of the 
island has worked wonders in restoring the financial 
credit of that republic in spite of the attempt of our late 
Secretary of State to use the offices as rewards for “good 
Democrats.” The Haytian half of the island is in still 


greater need of reform, but the task is not an impossible 
one. Our marines have restored order and President 
D’Artiguenave, former President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, has received official recognition by a salute of 
twenty-one guns. 

We hope that the Senate will ratify the Haytian treaty 
without quibble or delay. Prompt and loyal support of 
the administration is necessary if the policy is to start 
in with the best prospects for success. 








TWO QUESTIONS TO UNUSUAL WOMEN 


““T DON’T like to hear a woman harangue on things 
that she knows nothing about.” 

He who spoke was an “Anti,” listening to suffraget 
street oratory. 

But not every woman that talks harangues; and there 
are women who know a great deal about many things, 
including politics. 

Close observers of the suffrage campaign, whether 


’ “convinced” or “anti,” have noted a progressive substi- 


tution of new premises for old ones in the argumenta- 
tion of late. The assertion that women are not “really 
interested” in politics has been retired. The allegation 
that they are not practical in business matters has too 
often been embarrassing. There are politicians who 
lament that women so well understand the problems of 
municipal housekeeping. When peace returns to an ex- 


‘hausted Europe there will be no repetition of the slan- 


der that women cannot fight, or otherwise defend their 
nation, in war. 

But with the passing of these familiar objections to 
woman’s participation with men in voting and in ad- 
ministrative affairs, new ones have been brought for- 
ward that, we have observed, seem to give the “fors” 
more annoyance. The area of equal suffrage is now ex- 
tensive, and we are beginning to get. “returns.” Inter- 
esting folk wisdom is accumulating on “how it works.” 
Women have served on juries. They have been mayors, 
commissioners and fence viewers. They have exhibited 
their own ways of rewarding and punishing, “putting it 
across,” and “jamming it thru.” They have given indi- 
cations of how they will fit into “the system.” It is these 
indications that are now being turned into “anti” argu- 
ments of a new kind. 

The questions now being asked seem to us to be more 
fundamental than the old ones were, and we should be 
glad to see answers to them from women of the thought- 
ful, scientifically-minded sort, who are not too strongly 
partizan on one side or the other. What are the facts? 
They should be known, and be dispassionately weighed. 

Is it true, as some of the lawyers and judges, as well 
as certain psychologists are saying, that a woman 
“intuitively” arraigns, tries and judges an accused man, 
and above all an accused woman? Does evidence ever 
make any real impression on her mind after it is “made 
up”? Can she, like a man, in fact reopen a case, and 
grant a new hearing, even when she appears most con- 
scientiously to go thru the form? Of course the unusual 
woman can, but can the usual, the representative woman, 
as the representative man commonly can? 

Can the usual woman think about human relations on 
the big scale in terms of impersonal causation? Mad- 
ame Curie, we know, does not think of chemical reac- 
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tions as exhibitions of the deviltry of “some man.” Her- 
bert Spencer would not have taken the Emperor of 
Germany at his own self-valuation, nor held him solely 
responsible for the Great War. Not many women, how- 
ever, think like Madame Curie, nor many men like Her- 
bert Spencer. Are there as many women as men who 
are capable of grasping the idea that “hard times,” 
“crime waves,” Sunday ball games, and “rum selling” 
may have some other cause than the election of a Demo- 
cratic President? 

These are fundamental questions and much more 
worthy of discussion than those which were raised in 
the earlier days of the feminist movement. 





SING SING 


ING SING under the ancient régime was a smothered 

hell. Despite the most hideously repressive measures 
vice flourished, keepers were bribed, dope was smuggled 
in, prisoners escaped, rebellion smouldered and murder 
occasionally broke out. Cunning was met with cunning, 
force with force. All the power of the state could not 
keep order. 

A mollycoddle and sentimentalist came along and 
substituted the law of love for the law of force, the 
rule of right for the rule of might. At once the outcasts 
and depraved were transformed from beasts into men, 
vice withered, order was maintained, and for the first 
time the germ of self respect and good citizenship found 
soil in which to grow. Sing Sing was transformed and 
transfigured. 

Where is the Tom Osborne big enough to apply the 
principles of Sing Sing to this warring world? 








SOME NEEDED NAMES 


HE most conspicuous exception to the rule that a 

demand creates a supply is in the matter of 
words. A happy appellation has often been the making 
of a party, a reform, a religion or a school of thought, 
but on the other hand many a movement has languished 
or been ignored for lack of a specific name. A striking 
instance is the change that is taking place in the Brit- 
ish Empire, a process of unification and solidification 
that has been going on gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly for many years, but now is accelerated by the 
war. There are at least three nouns and correspond- 
ing adjectives needed in this connection: one applica- 
ble to the inhabitants of the British Isles, another ap- 
plicable to all the subjects of King George, and a third 
applicable to all English-speaking peoples. “English” 
and “British” and “Anglo-Saxon” are sometimes used 
for the three purposes, but none of them really 
fits. They are too narrow in some of their meanings 
and too wide in others. “English” was formerly in- 
tended to discriminate against what it is now desired 
to include. It meant first not Saxon, and later not Nor- 
man, not Welsh, not Scotch, not Irish, and not Amer- 
ican. To call an Irishman an “Englishman” is almost 
as dangerous as to call a Virginian a “Yankee.” The 
Scotch have spent a hundred years in explaining away 
Nelson’s signal, “England expects every man to do his 
duty.” The best of the varied explanations is that of 
the Scotchman who said “England might only be able 


to expect, but Scotland kent—and kent fine—that 
every son of hers would dae his duty. There was nae 
fear and nae doot on that point.” 

The word “British” has expanded in like manner. 
Its early meaning is shown by this quotation from a 
seventeenth century author: “He calls Helen an Eng- 
lishwoman, whereas she was purely British.” If “Brit- 


. ish” applies to Great Britain only it excludes the Irish; 


if it applies to the British Empire it includes the Zulus. 
The latter usage is of late becoming rapidly estab- 
lished, so we may regard the imperial adjective as set- 
tled upon. 

But there is no noun to match! “Britisher,” which 
was first used as a contemptuous epithet in the Amer- 
ican Revolution and long regarded by grammarians as 
an “odious vulgarism,” has been creeping up into re- 
spectability and is now received into the highest offi- 
cial circles. “Briton” suffers from the opposite cause. 
It is too “high-brow” if we may employ an American- 
ism in this connection. In a song, “Britons never will 
be slaves,” it may pass, but the average Briton or what- 
ever he calls himself, shies off at scent of anything 
poetical. 

Doubtless this aversion may be overcome in time 
and “Briton” come into common usage, but there is 
still the question of its scope. Does it apply only to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles and their unalienated 
descendants, or to all the fifty-seven varieties of hu- 
manity under the British flag? In some of the colonies 
it has become customary for the officials to use 
“Britisher” in referring to the “native” races, black, 
brown, yellow or white, and reserve “Briton” for them- 
selves. 

But here a more serious difficulty arises, which shows 
the necessity of a fourth new word. What name shall be 
given to those members of the empire who live in the 
self-governing communities of Canada, Newfound- 
land, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia? 
Their growth in numbers and importance and their 
loyalty as shown in the present war will make it nec- 


_ essary soon to admit them to some form of participa- 


tion in the government of the British Empire and 
eventually more as partners to the United Kingdom 
than dependencies. They resent being called “coloni- 
als,” but the word persists because there is no good 
substitute. When the royal title was changed in 1910 
to read “King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas” the United-Kingdomers thought they were doing 
a handsome thing by the “colonials” because “Domin- 
ions” has a noble sound. But they spoiled it all by the 
phrase “beyond the Seas,” which betrays their insular 
standpoint and makes it permanent. Besides it does 
not provide the needed noun and adjective to take the 
place of “colonial.” “Dominioner” is unusable, and 
when a letter appears in The Times signed “An Over- 
seas Briton” it excites amusement. 

The term “Anglo-Saxon” is so obviously inapt that 
it is never likely to prevail in spite of the urgent de- 
mand for a word to designate that large part of the 
human race which is distinguished from the rest by a 
common speech and similar political institutions and 
ideals. It comprizes only about a seventh of the sub- 
jects of the King-Emperor George V, but most of the 
people of the United States. But “Anglo-Saxon” as a 
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racial term excludes the Celts and British and Normans 
and Danes of the United Kingdom, and it is becoming 
less applicable to the United States at the rate of a 
million a year. It has always amused or angered our 
tourists in Europe to find Cooper and Hawthorne 
among the “British authors” of the Tauchnitz edition. 

But that reminds us that we of the United States 
are just as badly off for a noun and adjective as the 
people of the United Kingdom. It is this lack, and not 
our national egotism, which has led us to usurp the 
term “American,” thereby arousing the justifiable re- 
sentment of all the other nationalities in this hemi- 
sphere. Esperanto provides as the needed word 
“Usona,” formed from the initials of “United States 
of North America” after the manner of “Anzac,” 
“Spug,” “Nylic,” “Mesco,” and “Socony.” As a deriva- 
tive “Usonian” does not sound badly and might be 
justified by the analogy of “Canadian” and “Pana- 
manian.” 

But this is a matter for experts and ought not to be 
left to chance under the spur of necessity. If our pro- 
fessors of English would undertake such constructive 
work as the formation and introduction of these need- 
ed words instead of devoting themselves to the detec- 
tion of the typographical errors of the First Folio and 
the influence of opium on Coleridge, the language 
would cease to be an impediment to progress. 





AUTHORS’ AUTHORS 


I\HE New York Times has induced twenty-eight of 
the most popular novelists of the United States 

and England to answer the question: “Which, in your 
opinion, are the six best novels in the English lan- 
guage?” The combined result of this literary referen- 
dum is as follows. The date is the year when the novel 
was published. The parenthesis gives the number of 
votes it received: 
Vanity Fair, by William Makepeace Thackeray, 1846. (14) 
Tom Jones, by Henry Fielding, 1749. (11) 
David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens, 1850. (7) 
The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1850. (7) 
Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, 1719. (6) 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, 1820. (4) 
Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore, 1869. (4) 


Tess of the D’Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy, 1891. (4) 
Tristram Shandy, by Laurence Sterne, 1759. (4) 


From this it appears the authors of our best sellers, 
those who write the liveliest and most up-to-date fiction, 
are strictly academic in their personal tastes. What tor- 
ture it must be to these admirers of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century literature to have to spend 
their lives writing the detective stories, the tales of ad- 
ventures, the studies of quaint characters, the sex prob- 
lems, the romances of modern business, the pictures of 
real life among the wealthy and the poor in which we 
all delight. The list is just such a one as would be pre- 
pared by an undergraduate of our most orthodox of col- 
leges who had never read a book outside the required 
list of “Eng. Lit. I.” 

It is indeed distressing to see what a poor opinion 
these novelists have of one another and of their con- 
temporaries no less highly esteemed by the public. There 
is not a living author among the nine except Hardy, and 
he is seventy-five years old. No first-class novel, it ap- 
pears, has been written in the last twenty-four years, 


notwithstanding that during this period more novels 
have been written and published and read than ever be- 
fore in the history of the world. One would conclude 
from this that teaching everybody to read and giving 
courses of instruction in schools and colleges all over 
the land on the art of writing and on the choice of good 
books has been the ruin of literature. According to this 
consensus of opinion of those whom we have ignorantly 
regarded as good writers, the art of novel writing was 
best at its birth and has been running down ever since 
until now it produces nothing worth mentioning. The 
average date of publication of the nine best novels is 
1817. This is—if true—a sad state of affairs. Let’s hope 
that it isn’t and that all the best literature is not con- 
fined to “Everyman’s Library.” 








THE DEPOPULATION OF ARMENIA 


HE shocking news of the massacre, torture and 

deportation of Armenian Christians makes a special 
appeal to American sympathy and helpfulness. From 
numerous and reliable sources in Turkey it seems cer- 
tain that this is not a matter of local disorders or petty 
oppression, but a systematic effort to extirpate the Ar- 
menian race. Thousands of families have been driven 
from their homes to starve upon the roads. Towns and 
villages have been divested of their inhabitants. Many 
are being put to torture to force them to renounce their 
Christian faith. Women are interned in the harems and 
children are sold as slaves. 

These outrages cannot be excused on the ground of 
military necessity, for the regions devastated are in 
some cases beyond the reach of any possible Russian 
invasion and the Armenians have not manifested any 
disposition to revolt except where, as at Van, they have 
been driven to it in self-defense. It looks as tho the 
Turks, despairing of maintaining their supremacy, were 
resolved to crush out the Armenians so as to forestall 
forever the establishment of an autonomous Armenia 
in case the Allies conquer Turkey. 

But this is something in which we have a deep inter- 
est, for American money and American lives have been 
spent for the uplift of the opprest peoples of the Otto- 
man Empire. The American Board of Commissioners 
of Foreign Missions has been at work in Turkey for 
almost a century and has expended some twenty million 
dollars. There are now maintained in Turkey ten Amer- 
ican colleges: Robert College, Constantinople; Con- 
stantinople College for Girls; Syrian Protestant College, 
Beyrut; International College, Smyrna; Anatolia Col- 
lege, Marsovan; Euphrates College, Harpoot; Aintab 
College; Central Turkey College, Marash; St. Paul’s 
College, Tarsus; and Teachers College, Sivas. In these 
institutions and other schools there are over 40,000 
pupils, a large proportion of whom are Armenians. It 
is not too much to say that the Armenian people owes 
its racial consciousness and ideals chiefly to American 
influence, altho our missionaries and teachers have al- 
ways been careful to discourage any insurrectionary 
movements. Thousands of Armenians have sought refuge 
in America from Turkish tyranny and have become good 
citizens of our country. The present distress and immi- 
nent danger of the Armenians in Asia will cause wide- 
spread concern in the United States. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














———— The best of war maps 
Vine is a late railroad guide. 
Only by this reference 
can the strategic significance of the 
military movements be understood, for 
this is a war by railroads and for rail- 
roads. The capture of a junction counts 
for more than the capture of a fortress. 
The invention of railroads has evolu- 
tionized warfare more than the inven- 
tion of cannon. 

For instance, the most important 
item in the news of last week was that 
Hindenburg had taken Novo Svyen- 
tzyani. The Berlin despatches were 
jubilant over the feat. Petrograd was 
manifestly struck with despair and 
prayed for the speedy arrival of “Gen- 
eral Snow.” 

But what is this place they are mak- 
ing such a fuss about? If we look at an 
ordinary map we fail to find it. The 
only cities in this region which seem to 
be of importance are Dvinsk and Vilna. 
The first of these, better known to the 
outside world by its German name of 
Diinaburg, is a fortress of the first 
class, founded in 1278 by the Livonian 
Knights as an outpost against pagan- 
ism. Two hundred years ago, curious to 


recall, it was occupied by a joint force 
of French and Prussians when they 
were fighting together against Russia. 
It is now a thriving industrial city of 
over a hundred thousand inhabitants. 

A hundred miles southwest of Dvinsk 
is Vilna, still more ancient since it has 
figured in history for a thousand years. 
It was once the capital of Lithuania and 
has never become reconciled to its sub- 
ordination to St. Petersburg, as shown 
by its welcome to Napoleon in 1812 and 
its later revolts. It also is a commercial 
center and has a population of about 
200,000, half Jews. 

Now the railroad connecting these 
business centers is crost about half way 
between them by what Americans 
would call a “one-horse” or ‘“jerk- 
water” railroad, running east and west 
to nowhere in particular. The station at 
the crossing is “New” Svyentzyani, or, 
as we would say, “Svyentzyani Junc- 
tion,” because the railroad in running 
between the ‘two cities missed this in- 
significant town by a few miles. The 
Germans, instead of besieging either of 
the cities, struck at the railroad be- 
tween them at this junction and follow- 
ing out the eastward branch about fifty 























THE GERMAN ADVANCE 
The German invasion continues to make rapid progress in the north. The trunk line connecting 


Petrograd with Warsaw has been cut bet 


ween Dvinsk and Vilna and the latter, the old capital 


of Lithuania, has been captured. The Germans now hold the left bank of the Dvina River and if 
they succeed in crossing it Riga will fall into their hands. The a gop success of the Germans 


in this region has led to the surmise that they may even asp 


to advance upon Pet 


360 miles farther northeast. The shaded area is that still. held by the Russians 
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THE GREAT WAR 


September 13—Russians drive Aus- 
trians back to Stirpa River, Galicia. 
German aeroplanes raid English 
coast and French aeroplanes raid 
Baden towns. 

September 14—Italians gain west of 

ake Garda. Germany claims “Hes- 
perian” was sunk by British mine. 

September 15—British prize court con- 

scates $15,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican meat on Swedish and Nor- 
wegian ships on the ground that it 
was intended for Germany. 

September 16—Germans capture Pinsk 
on Pripet River. Russian Duma 
prorogued. 

September 17—Allies demand that 

ulgaria take sides. French destroy 
bridges at St. Mihiel. 

September 18—Germans take Vidzy, 
thirty miles east of Vilna. Austrians 
retreat to Sereth River, Galicia. 

September 19—Germans capture for- 
tress of Vilna. Bulgars take posses- 
sion of territory near Adrianople 
ceded by Turks 




















miles reached the second of the trunk 
lines which run southwest from Petro- 
grad. Then swinging south they cut the 
railroad behind Vilna with the object 
of preventing the withdrawal of its 
garrison. The Russians at first called 
this a mere cavalry raid, but it turns 
out to be one of the most important 
movements of the war and they have 
gathered all their forces to meet it. 
Vilna has surrendered and the Russian 
army is trying to fight its way out. 
If the Germans are victorious the coun- 
try will lie defenseless before them and 
if they have men enough to cover such 
a vast range an advance on either Pe- 
trograd or Moscow is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

The cutting of the railroad between 
Vilna and Dvinsk leaves Petrograd with 
only the line to Kiev as a southern out- 
let and this lies more than a hundred 
miles behind the Russian front. Genera] 
Mackensen’s army has made astonish- 
ingly rapid progress thru the Pripet 
swamps and following the railroad east- 
ward from Brest Litovsk has reached 
and taken the city of Pinsk. 

The Russian counter attack in Ga- 
licia seems to have lost its force. They 
drove the Austrians back to the Stirpa 
River and took, if we may believe the 
Petrograd report, 40,000 prisoners, but 
since then the Russians have retired to 
the shelter of the Sereth River near 
their own frontier. 


_— The attempt of the Rus- 
Preregued sian parliament to assume 

power in the Government 
has been nipped in the bud. Goremykin, 
the aged and reactionary Premier, se- 
cured the Czar’s signature to a ukase 
proroguing the Duma until the middle 
of November, and this was read at a 
session lasting only three minutes. The 
Socialist and Radical deputies left the 
hall, denouncing the act as a crime. 
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The rest listened to it in silence. It is 
expected that an appeal will be made 
to the Czar in person by the members 
of the Duma. The prorogation has 
caused popular dissatisfaction and the 
zemstvos or provincial assemblies and 
the municipal councils are likely to take 
up the question. But the Premier has 
given orders to the police and military 
authorities which it is believed will pre- 
vent such discussion and protest. The 
strikes which have broken out in the 
munitions factories will be supprest 
with an iron hand by General Ruzsky. 

During the recess of the Duma the 
Emperor has the power to promulgate 
laws by edict and the Premier proposes 
to take advantage of this to put into 
effect some of the reforms in the pro- 
gram of the progressive majority of 
the Duma and in this way to forestall 
criticism. The revelations of incom- 
petency and corruption in the adminis- 
tration, especially the failure to supply 
the army with the shells needed to hold 
back the German invasion, has aroused 
widespread indignation which may re- 
sult in an open outbreak of some sort, 
It is now said that the failure of the 
new British army to make the expected 
advance in the spring was owing to the 
fact that the arms and ammunition 
prepared for use in France had to be 
sent to Russia instead. The dismissal 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas to the 








GERMAN ASSURANCES 


Dr. von Jagow, the German For- 
eign Minister, gave out on Sep- 
tember 18 an interview in which 
he said: 


Neutral merchantmen, including 
Americans, are exempt from interfer- 
ence, as stated long ago, except when 
carrying contraband, and will then be 
destroyed only under the conditions 
laid down in the international code 
concerning maritime war, when pro- 
vision is made for the safety of those 
aboard. 

These two categories, restricting 
submarine procedure against passen- 
ger ships and neutral owned ships, 
cover cases wherein the interests of 
the United States may be involved, 
and confine the application of retalia- 
tory measures to shipping owned by 
belligerents—a field which belongs to 
_ belligerents themselves to regu- 
mk « «4 

The Government—the whole Gov- 
ernment—is agreed upon the instruc- 
tions to submarine commanders, which, 
as I said, are very precise and defi- 
nite, and our submarine officers have 
been imprest with the necessity of 
carrying them out in letter and in 
spirit. 

The limitation of activities of our 
submarines has not been carried thru 
without certain resistance of our pub- 
lic opinion, for, as you know, the 
whole nation takes keen interest in 
this arm and is jealous of anything 
affecting its success. But the present 
policy, based as it is upon the ap- 
proval of his Majesty, will have the 
support of all. ... 

hould the present instructions gov- 
erning the submarine campaign be ex- 
ceeded in any respect the Imperial 
Government, as the Chancellor as- 
sured you recently, would not hesitate 
to give such complete satisfaction to 
the United States as would conform 
to the friendly relations between the 
two governments. 
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THE BURDEN OF THE WAR DEBT 
How the expense of the war has increased the national indebtedness of the countries involved is 
shown in this diagram. The white part of the line gives the amount of the debt per head before 
the war. The black part of the line gives its increase per head according to the latest published 
figures. If the war last thru a second year the burden of the financial obligations of the belligerent 





t unbearable. It must be remembered, however, that a diagram show- 


gover ts will b 

ing the financial ability of the various nations would look much like the above diagram of their 

indebtedness. Great Britain and France have the greatest wealth per capita of any people, while 

Italians and Russians are comparatively | gna ea would come in the order of wealth 
above Austria 


Caucasus and the assumption of com- 
mand by the Czar was apparently in- 
tended to appease the popular demand 
for a scapegoat. The Grand Duke is 
held responsible for bringing on the 
war, as he is said to have forced the 
Czar to sign the mobilization order in 
July, 1914, under threat of a revolution. 


The failure of the 
Allies to make 
gains anywhere 
during the spring and summer and the 
falling off in recruiting for the British 
army has convinced many that com- 
pulsory military service will have to be 
resorted to. The total losses in the Brit- 
ish army amounted to 391,913 by Au- 
gust 21 and since then the daily offi- 
cial lists of casualties contain from 
1500 to 3500 names. The total number 
of troops raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment in the United Kingdom is official- 
ly stated to be “not far short of three 
million.” Earl Kitchener announced to 
the House of Lords that reinforcements 
amounting to eleven divisions, some 
200,000 men, had been sent to France, 
and with these Sir John French had 
been able to extend his lines by about 
seventeen miles. This means probably 
that the British troops now hold some 
fifty miles of the western front. 

The Times and other papers con- 
trolled by Lord Northcliffe have en- 
tered upon an active agitation for con- 
scription, and a large faction of the 
coalition cabinet have come to the con- 
clusion that this step is necessary. The 
Tory members of the cabinet with the 
exception of Balfour are said to favor 
conscription and to have converted 
Lloyd George and Churchill to this pol- 
icy. But Premier Asquith and most of 
the other Liberals are opposed to con- 
scription and Kitchener has not public- 
ly declared himself. 

The labor men are bitterly opposed 
to conscription and any attempt to 
adopt such a policy would be met by 
strikes which would very likely tie up 
the railroads and close the mines and 


Conscription Issue 
in England 


munitions factories. J. H. Thomas, of 
the railwaymen’s union, declared in the 
House of Commons that revolution 
would be the result if the Government 
introduced conscription. The Trade 
Union Congress meeting at Bristol 
adopted unanimously the following 
resolutions: 


This Trade Union Congress, while ex- 
pressing opposition to all systems of mili- 
tarism as a danger to human progress, con- 
siders the present action of Great Britain 
and her allies as completely justified, and 
expresses its horror at the atrocities which 
have been committed by the German and 
Austrian military authorities, and the cal- 
lous, brutal and unnecessary sacrifice of 
the lives of noncombatants, including wom- 
en and children, and hereby pledges itself 
to assist the Government as far as possible 
in the prosecution of the war. 

We, the delegates to this congress, rep- 
resenting nearly three millions organized 
workers, record our hearty appreciation of 
the magnificent response made to the call 
for volunteers to fight against the tyranny 
of militarism. We emphatically protest 
against the sinister efforts of a section of 
the reactionary press in formulating news- 
paper policies for party purposes and at- 
tempting to foist on this country conscrip- 
tion, which always proves a burden to 
workers and will divide the nation at a 
time when absolute unanimity is essential. 

No reliable evidence has been produced 
to show that the voluntary system of en- 
listment is not adequate to meet all the 
empire’s requirements. We believe that all 
the men necessary can and will be obtained 
thru a voluntary system properly organ- 
ized, and we heartily support and will give 
every aid to the Government in its present 
efforts to secure the men necessary to pros- 
ecute the war to a successful issue. 


The speeches on the question at the 
Congress were very violent and ex- 
prest a determination to prevent con- 
scription by any means. Havelock Wil- 
son, president of the Seamen’s Union 
and former member of Parliament, said 
that the quickest way to stop the con- 
scription talk would be to hang a half 
dozen newspaper proprietors on the 
lamp-posts. 

It is said that the labor members of 
Parliament have been privately assured 
by the Government that conscription 
will not be proposed, at least for the 
present. 
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The St. Mihiel In the monotonous re- 
Bridge ports of artillery duels 
and grenade fighting 
along the line of trenches from the 
North Sea to the Swiss border there is 
at last a break in the announcement 
that the French artillery mounted on 
the river bluffs have shelled and de- 
stroyed the bridges across the Meuse 
at St. Mihiel. The great bridge, a pon- 
toon bridge and three foot bridges 
were demolished. This cuts off the Ger- 
man forces at Chauvoncourt on the 
western bank and is likely to lead to 
the abandonment of that position. The 
Germans took this point on September 
26 but they have never been able to 
use it for an advance so it has re- 
mained as the apex of an acute angle. 
pointing like a dagger at the breast of 
France. Doubtless it was because the 
renewed efforts of the Crown Prince in 
the Argonne forest threatened to sur- 
round Verdun by making a juction 
with St. Mihiel that the French deter- 
mined to destroy the line of communi- 
cations across the Meuse. 


One by one the Balkan 
states are being forced 
to declare themselves. It 
seems that the “Allies must now aban- 
don hope of se¢uring the coéperation 
of Bulgaria. Turkey has ceded to Bul- 
garia the corner of territory between 
the Tunja and Maritza Rivers with the 
railroad station of Adrianople at the 
angle, and the Bulgars have already 
taken possession of their new acquisi- 
tion. On the other side the offer, which 
Serbia under pressure of the Allied 
Powers was induced to make, a cession 
said to include the Macedonian terri- 
tory as far as the Vardar River, has 
been rejected by Bulgaria as inade- 
quate. The only question then is 
whether Bulgaria will remain neutral 
or take up arms on the side of the Teu- 
tonic Powers. The Allies are reported 
to have asked Bulgaria to declare her 
intentions. The central position of Bul- 
garia would enable her to direct her 
armies either into Rumania, Serbia or 


The Balkan 
Crisis 
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Paul Thompson 


FORTIFICATIONS ON THE VISTULA 


At Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, which the Russians held, for several days after evacuating 
the city itself 


Greece, and these 400,000 fresh 
troops would be a powerful aid to the 
Teutonic forces in case they attempt 
another invasion of the Balkan penin- 
sula. 

Altho Premier Venizelos, who form- 
erly favored the intervention of Greece 
on the side of the Allies, is back again 
in power, he has apparently abandoned 
his war policy and Greece seems likely 
to remain neutral for the present. 

Rumania’s attitude is also still in 
doubt. The German Government has 
offered to buy $40,000,000 worth of 
gasoline from Rumanian oil wells and 
other supplies if the Rumanian Govern- 
ment will permit the passage of troops 
and munitions by the Rumanian rail- 
roads to Constantinople. Rumania is 
also said to have been promised the 
Russian province of Bessarabia by the 
Germans. 

In the meantime all the Balkan 
states have mobilized in preparation for 
any eventualities and a renewal of the 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN WALL STREET 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw speaking in front of the New York Stock Exchange on September 16, 
when the Votes for Women campaigners worked thru the heart of the financial district with 
banners and free fans and words of wisdom which met with a hearty response 


attack upon Belgrade by the Austro- 
German troops is momentarily expect- 
ed. The German papers are discussing, 
with suspicious ostentation, the pros- 
pects of obtaining a speedy peace by 
means of a conquest of Serbia, thus 
breaking a way thru to Constantinople 
and establishing a chain of German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish territory stretching from Riga 
to the Dardanelles. 


Constantin Theodor 
Dumba’s Defense Dumba, Austro-Hun- 

garian Ambassador 
to the United States, had not been 
formally recalled by his Government at 
th: end of the week. But on September 
14 he announced that he had asked to 
be recalled “on leave of absence for 
personal report,” and the Foreign Of- 
fice in Vienna complied with this sug- 
gestion. The Administration was satis- 
fied with this method of meeting its 
wishes, since it was tacitly understood 
that Dr. Dumba would not return. 

A few days later the Ambassador 
made public a long letter to Secretary 
Lansing in which he complained of the 
manner in which he had been treated 
and declared that his course had been 
entirely proper. Since the American 
Government’s censorship over the wire- 
less stations communicating with Vi- 
enna had prevented him from com- 
municating privately with his Govern- 
ment, he argued, he had no apologies to 
make for using Mr. Archibald as a 
messenger. Our Government’s action in 
preferring charges against him with- 
out warning, together with the refusal 
of the censor to transmit his message 
of explanation and defense to his Gov- 
ernment, he said, was unjust and con- 
trary to diplomatic usage. 

Having sought from his Government 
a relaxation of the laws which made 
the work of Austro-Hungarian subjects 
in American munitions factories a 
treasonable act, and having been over- 
ruled, he claimed to be doing no more 
than his duty in warning his compa- 
triots of their peril. But as to the most 
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objectionable passage in the letter 
which caused his dismissal, proposing 
to “disorganize” and “hold up” the 
manufacture of war supplies here, he 
had no comment to offer further than 
to say that none of the suggested plans 
had yet been acted upon, as they seemed 
not feasible, and to imply that the small 
sum asked for, $15,000, was prima facie 
evidence of the innoeence of his inten- 
tions. 


: The president and vice- 
pine g Ia president of the Inter- 

national Longshore- 
men’s Union, T. V. O’Connor and F. P. 
A. Vacarelli (Paul Kelly), have con- 
firmed the report of attempts made last 
May to instigate strikes in both eastern 
and western ports which would have 
crippled the trade in war supplies. 
Over $1,000,000 was to be paid for a 
strike of 23,000 men on the Atlantic 
coast to last about six weeks. The offi- 
cers of the Union reported the matter 
to the Department of Labor and took 
prompt action to prevent trouble. Two- 
year agreements providing for a wage 
increase were made with most of the 
New York ship companies. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, declares that he 
had knowledge of such projects, in 
which “the corrupting influence was be- 
ing conducted by agents of a foreign 
government.” It is charged that a pro- 
German grocer of Boston was the 
agent who approached the longshore- 
men’s leaders. 

The shipment of war supplies from 
New York was briefly interrupted last 
week when longshoremen and freight 
handlers employed by the West Shore, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Lehigh Valley, and 
Central Railroad of New Jersey struck 
in the yards on both sides of the Hud- 
son. About 2000 men in all were af- 
fected. They are not members of the 
Longshoremen’s Union and are largely 
Austrians, Hungarians and Poles. At 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, there were half 


a dozen strikes in various industries, 
and Socialists predicted a city-wide 
fight for the eight-hour day such as has 
been going on in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. 


“We are striving for 
The Suffrage higher standards _ in 
politics by the abolition 
of party lines,” said the women who 
met in San Francisco last week for the 
first women voters’ convention ever held 
in the United States. Four million wom- 
en were represented by about 3000 dele- 
gates coming from all of the twelve 
equal suffrage states. Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, chairman of the convention, 
said in her opening address, “It means 
now, as it always has and always will, 
that when women come together to 
work, the moral, better side of human- 
ity intends to assert itself.” 

At the same time the practical side 
intends to assert itself too in the four 
eastern states, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
which will vote on the suffrage question 
this fall. Flying squadrons, state-wide 
campaign tours, street meetings by the 
hundred, canvassing and all sorts of 
publicity methods are to culminate in 
two spectacular parades—one in Bos- 
ton on October 16th and one in New 
York on October 28rd. 

In New York City street speaking 
and Yellow Rallies have advertised the 
suffrage campaign widely. One of the 
most successful was an invasion of 
Wall street by eight automobiles full 
of women who distributed “Votes for 
Women” fans and propaganda. 


Campaign 


Recognition of It is now probable 

that the Constitu- 
Carranza Expected Mensiict Goevera- 
ment headed by General Carranza will 
be recognized by the United States and 
the six Latin-American nations repre- 
sented in the conference called by Sec- 
retary Lansing. The seven diplomats 
met in New York on September 19, 
and decided that since the factions in 


Mexico had failed to, codperate. in set- 
ting up a joint provisional government, 
they would recommend to their respec- 
tive governments “the recognition of 
any provisional government with the 
material and moral capacity necessary 
to protect the lives and property of 
nationals and foreigners.” This was the 
alternative program adopted at the 
same time that the invitation to a joint 
peace congress of Mexican leaders was 
issued. In order that each of the seven 
nations may have an opportunity to de- 
termine for itself whether any faction 
meets this qualification, the conference 
adjourned until October 9. 

Since the Constitutionalists unques- 
tionably have the upper hand in a mili- 
tary way there is little question that 
Carranza will be recognized if he offers 
satisfactory guarantees that he will 
meet the international obligations 
which the government of Mexico will 
be expected to assume. In anticipation 
of fresh fighting in northern Mexico— 
for Carranza will naturally endeavor 
to press home his advantage over Villa 
—and in fear of outrages by Villista 
troops if Carranza is recognized, the 
State Department has renewed its in- 
structions to consuls in the states of 
Durango, Chihuahua and Sonora to ad- 
vise and assist American residents to 
leave the country and to withdraw 
themselves if it became expedient. This 
warning, which implied that our Gov- 
ernment did not believe that Villa could 
preserve order, nettled the erstwhile 
friend of the United States and he 
wrote a polite letter of remonstrance. 
Earlier in the week he had issued a 
long reply to Carranza’s message to the 
seven diplomats, indignantly repudiat- 


.ing the charge that he was a tool of the 


reactionaries, and denying that Car- 
ranza controlled as much territory as 
he claimed. Apparently the reports of 
Villa’s evacuation of Torreon were 
premature, but they were renewed after 
he had wired on September 14 that he 
still held the city. Carranza has not yet 
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Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
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Bain 


RENE BESNARD 


He has been given a new portfolio in the French 
ministry, the undersecretaryship of state for avi- 
ation and aeronautics 


held the city. Carranza has not yet 
moved his Government back to Mexico 
City, but the railroad to Vera Cruz has 
been opened and food is being shipped 
to relieve the capital. 

Conditions on the border have not 
greatly improved. A band of Mexicans 
surprized a patrol of ten cavalrymen at 
Santa Maria, Texas, on September 13, 
killing two. The marauders were 
thought to be Mexicans living in Texas, 
and three suspects were shot later when 
they tried to escape from the civil au- 
thorities. Two skirmishes occurred on 
September 17, troopers and Mexicans‘ 
exchanging fire across the Rio Grande 
at Brownsville and Donna, but no 
Americans were hurt. At Brownsville, 
Carranza officers stopped the firing. 
Texas Rangers and civilians have been 
warned to keep away from the border. 


HavtiS On July 27 the President 
a y a of Hayti and his general 
ight murdered 160 political 
prisoners. On July 28 a mob invaded 
the French Legation and murdered the 
President. On July 29 Rear Admiral 
William B. Caperton of the United 
States Navy landed marines. In a week 
a force of 1400 held Port au Prince 
and Cape Haytien. On August 12, un- 
der American auspices, General D’Arti- 
guenave was elected President. Nego- 
tiations looking toward a financial pro- 
tectorate were renewed. On September 
4 Admiral Caperton proclaimed martial 
law in Port au Prince. On September 
16 a treaty placing Hayti’s finances 
under American control was signed. 
On September 17 the United States 
recognized the new Government and 
saluted President D’Artiguenave. 

This is a summary of the episode 
which will probably result in the re- 
establishment of order in Hayti. The 
treaty, which the Haytian Congress was 
expected to ratify promptly and which 
will come before our Senate in Decem- 
ber, provides that for ten years, or 
longer at the request of either signa- 


tory, the Haytian customs shall be re- 
ceived by an American collector, 
there shall be a native constabulary 
under American officers, ostensibly to 
protect the customs but evidently to 
maintain order, and all the finan- 
cial operations of the Government shall 
be under American supervision. The 
control is more rigorous than that which 
has been exercized in Santo Domingo 
since 1905, since there only a specified 
portion of the revenues is spent under 
our direction and we have nothing to 
do with the police force. — 


: Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
ee son is alive and has 

found new land in 
the Arctic Ocean, a mountainous island 
about one hundred miles north of the 
tip of Prince Patrick Island. No word 
had been received from him since April 
7, 1914, and it had been assumed that 
he was lost. But on September 16 
despatches were received at Nome re- 
porting him safe at Herschel Island and 
telling of his plans for another year of 
exploration on behalf of the Canadian 
Government. 

If the Arctic region is quartered, the 
quadrant lying between 90° and 180° 
west longtitude, north of Alaska and 
the western half of Canada, is probably 
the least known, tho the effort to find 
a Northwest Passage resulted in con- 
siderable exploration of the archipel- 
ago lying partly in the southeastern 
corner of this sector, west of Green- 
land and Baffin Land, before 1860. In 
1906, 1908 and 1910, Captain J. E. 
Bernier made important explorations 
and took possession of many islands for 
Canada, but to the west and north of 
these lie the unknown waters of the 
Beaufort Sea. Here Stefansson hoped 
to find new land, and thus, as he wrote 
before starting in 1913, “close forever 
the chapter of geographical discovery.” 

The expedition was only partly suc- 
cessful, owing to various misfortunes 
and the failure of different parties to 
work in harmony. After the loss of the 
“Karluk,” reported last year, Stefans- 
son was last heard of as traveling north 
with two companions from a point 
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New York Times 
STEFANSSON’S HUNTING GROUND 
The star shows where new land was found. The 
shaded area represents unknown seas where 
there may be land, tho only Crocker Land, which 


Peary thought he saw at a distance, has any 
place as yet on the maps 
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ADMIRAL SIR PERCY SCOTT 


He has been put in full command of London’s 
defences against Zeppelin raids. He is consid- 
ered the leading gunnery expert of the Navy 


about fifty miles off shore and seventy 
east of Martin Point, Alaska. He had a 
sledge-boat, food for forty days, rifles 
and cartridges. Kerosene gave out and 
provisions ran low, but from seals and 
bear which the men shot, blubber for 
illumination and meat for food were 
easily secured. After discouraging 
gales they finally reached Banks Land 
on June 26 after 700 miles’ sledging 
over the sea ice. Here Stefansson ex- 
pected to be met by one of his two 
light-draft gasoline boats, but one had 
not appeared and the other had been 
prematurely laid up for the winter, and 
he was forced to give up his plan to 
sail northward. After a winter trip to 
Victoria Land, where he failed to find 
the “white Eskimos” whom he had dis- 
covered there on his earlier expedition, 
he set out northward from Cape Kel- 
lett, his winter base, in early Febru- 
ary. He followed the coast of Prince 
Patrick Island. to its northern end, 
and on June 18 sighted the new land. 
The party followed the unknown coast 
for three days. taking observations at 
77:43 north 115:43 west. They saw 
about a hundred miles of shore, and 
from a point twenty miles inland moun- 
tains were visible in all directions, so 
that the island must be of considerable 
size. There was an abundance of cari- 
bou and other game. Turning south on 
account of the summer, and taking 
possession of a few new small islands 
on the way, they reached Cape Kellett 
on August 8 and there chartered the 


| schooner “Polar Bear” which took them 


back to Herschel Island. 

Beside charting previously un- 
mapped coasts, and casting further 
doubt on Nansen’s theory that the un- 
known parts of the Arctic Ocean would 
be found to be deep, open water, Ste- 
fansson has demonstrated the truth of 
his own contention that in this part of 
the world a party of white men can live 
off the land—or rather ice—with a rea- 
sonable degree of comfort. 











A DEMOCRAT IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S STORY OF AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU AT WORK 


made the United States a force 

in the diplomacy of Constanti- 
nople. That he has been able to use 
the opportunities that have come to 
him, and to sustain his responsibili- 
ties with success, is due in large part 
to the man’s personal power. This 
power in turn seems to have its roots 
in the Ambassador’s single-minded 
adherence to certain ideals which we 
count peculiarly American, an ad- 
herence which attracts attention and 
arouses pride in those of us in the 
American colony who have seen him 
at work this winter. 

Mr. Morgenthau is a delightful 
man to meet. He is absolutely gen- 
uine. At the first encounter I was 
sure of two things: that while Mr. 
Morgenthau never pretends to be 
what he is not, he never allows any 
one to estimate him at less than he 
is. Picture a small man, gray haired 
and rather bald, with good shoul- 
ders, and a head set slightly forward 
on them; keen eyes, a mouth which 
smiles so much that the stern lines 
about it are not much in evidence, a 
decided chin with a close-cropped 
beard, a brisk step and a hearty man- 
ner, and you have “the Ambassador” 
—so he is known to high and low of 
many nations in Constantinople. 

Perhaps our most boasted Ameri- 
can ideal is democracy. We fall short 
in it often enough, but in Pera, de- 
voted to the etiquet of Continental 
diplomacy, the virtue is a very rare 
article, and this renders Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s possession of it very con- 
spicuous. I had not been in Constan- 
tinople a week before I heard my 
first anecdote about it. 

I arrived in Constantinople when 
the ambassadors of the Entente were 
leaving the city. There were large 
numbers of subjects of the belliger- 
ent nations who were anxious to get 
away, too, and for these people 
the Turkish Government promised 
trains, that is, one train a day, leav- 
ing at seven at night. The first time 
the crowd gathered they were told, 
after waiting until late, that no 
train would go. Mr. Morgenthau was 
appealed to, and the next night by 
dint of his personal demand upon 
Enver Pasha and personal superin- 
tendence, the train did leave. 

Succeeding nights found the Am- 
bassador at the station, at an hour 
when Pera is usually comfortably at 
dinner, assisting the people who 
wanted to get out of the country. 

One poor French woman with a 
three-months-old baby discovered 
that something was wrong with the 
visée of her passport. The crowds 
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were almost dangerous, and there 
was nothing to do but to leave the 
child on her heap of hand luggage 
and go into the jam in search of the 
proper official. It was some time be- 
fore she could get back, but when 
she came, she found the child in the 
arms of the Ambassador, who was 
serenely directing secretaries and 
giving orders to gendarmes while he 
played his role of nurse-girl. 
America is the country of re- 
ligious toleration. Turkey is a coun- 
try where a sense of spiritual broth- 
erhood is sadly lacking, and Mr. 
Morgenthau has stood more, perhaps, 
for this than for any other one thing. 
One of Mr. Morgenthau’s most 
intimate personal friends is a mis- 
sionary of an evangelical board in 
America. So is the Grand Rabbi of 
Constantinople, who, thru the Am- 
bassador’s influence has sent two 
brilliant Jewish girls to be educated 
in the American College for Girls, 
which is a non-sectarian Christian 
institution. On the other hand, the 
French religious orders call him their 
best friend. At the time when the 
ambassadors of the Entente left Con- 
stantinople there were continual po- 
lice raids upon the convents and 
monasteries of the Roman Church. 
The French Brothers were evicted 
without notice, their money seized 
and their museum confiscated and 
many of them thrown into prison. 
Thru Mr. Morgenthau they were per- 
mitted to leave the country and their 








PEACE 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


The sleeping tarn is dark 
Below the wooded hill. 

Save for its homing sounds, 
The twilit world grows still. 


And I am left to muse 
In grave-eyed mystery, 
And watch the stars come out 
As sandalled dusk goes by. 


And now the light is gone, 
The drowsy murmurs cease, 
And thru the still unknown 
I wonder whence comes peace. 


Then softly falls the word 
Of One beyond a name, 
“Peace only comes to him 
Who guards his life from 
shame— 


“Who gives his heart to love, 
And holding truth for guide, 
Girds him with fearless 

strength, 
That freedom may abide.” 




















treasures were placed in safe keep- 
ing for them. All this sort of thing 
was at the price of eternal watchful- 
ness. The case of the French Sisters 
illustrated that. 

One morning about five o’clock, 
Mrs. Morgenthau wakened much 
troubled by a dream about the. 
French order of Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 

“Henry,” she said to her husband, 
“T am sure those women are in trou- 
ble.” 

The Ambassador had been uneasy 
over them himself, and altho he had 
a tremendously busy day ahead of 
him he said: “Let’s go and see.” 

It was too early to order their 
motor, but Mr. and Mrs. Morgenthau 
went to the convent on foot and ar- 
rived to find the Sisters being 
thrown out into the street. The offi- 
cial in charge greeted the Ambassa- 
dor with cheerful regret. He had met 
Mr. Morgenthau on similar occa- 
sions before. 

“Mashallah!” he said, “we hoped 
we should get ahead of your Excel- 
lency this time!” 

Of course he didn’t. Proceedings 
were stayed, and the Sisters were 
given time to pack and leave. Later, 
I believe, some of them were impris- 
oned on political charges, and Mrs. 
Morgenthau has visited them regu- 
larly. 

Education has always been one of 
Mr. Morgenthau’s greatest interests, 
and Turkey, of course, has never had 
her share of it. This accounts, I sup- 
pose, for the Ambassador’s constant 
and affectionate service of the two 
American colleges in Constantinople, 
Robert College and the College for 
Girls. He calls these two institutions 
his “children”—and it is only thru 
his efforts that ‘they were able to 
complete their academic work last 
June. Enver Pasha gave his word at 
the beginning of the war that noth- 
ing should happen to the Ambagsa- 
dor’s “children” and so far he has 
kept it. 

It may of course be, in a crisis 
now approaching with Germany, that 
Mr. Morgenthau’s influence is on the 
wane. I remember his warning to an 
enthusiastic admirer who purposed 
to sing his praises thru the Ameri- 
can press at the beginning of the 
winter. 

“Wait,” he said, “until I get you 
thru. Wait until the end of the long 
day.” 

The end of the long day may be a 
dark one for Americans in Constan- 
tinople, but its anxieties will be 
greatly lessened by the confidence 
they can feel in Mr. Morgenthau. 
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THE DIMINISHING FAMILY 


PROFESSOR 


ROM prehistoric times the pop- 
ulation of the world has been 


held in check by war, pestilence 
and famine. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century these were relax- 
ing in severity, thanks to the appli- 
cations of science and to a gradually 
ameliorating civilization, and the 
population of Europe was increasing 
at the rate of about one per cent a 
year. It is no wonder that Malthus 
was appalled by this geometrical 
compounding of human beings, which 
would exhaust the food supply and 
even leave no standing room on the 
earth, and that his point of view 
dominated the economic theory of the 
nineteenth century. But two factors 
already in existence soon gained 
force. The applications of science— 
the use of the steam engine in manu- 
factures and transportation and in- 
numerable other advances—increased 
the means of subsistence more rap- 
idly than one per cent a year, and 
the birth rate was beginning to de- 
cline. 

Owing to a remarkable balance be- 
tween a decreasing birth rate and a 
decreasing death rate, the population 
of Europe continued to increase 
thruout the nineteenth century at a 
rate in the neighborhood of one per 
cent a year, rising from 175 millions 
in 1800 to 420 millions in 1900. The 
population increased about as rapidly 
as it could be conveniently assimi- 
lated, with gradually improved con- 
ditions of living for all. A new fac- 
tor in the adjustment of population 
was emigration on a large scale, 
some thirty-five million people leav- 
ing Europe in the course of the cen- 
tury, more than half of whom came 
to the United States, where the in- 
crease in population has been in the 
neighborhood of two per cent a year. 

The adjustment of population to 
means of subsistence appears at first 
sight to be so exact that there is 
likely to be an assumption of a con- 
trolling mechanism such as exists in 
a state of nature. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that the food sup- 
ply and the other necessities of life 
are not fixed quantities, but increase 
in proportion to the number of men 
who both use and produce them. In 
an era of the applications of science, 
there are no diminishing returns 
with increasing population, but rath- 
er increasing returns, owing to the 
production of larger numbers of men 
who make discoveries and improve- 
ments for the benefit of all. The av- 
erage well-being has been about the 
same in France with a stationary 
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BY J. MCKEEN CATTELL 
OF PSYCHOLOGY IN COLUMBIA 


population, as in Germany with a 
rapidly increasing population; but 
Germany thru its greater share in 
the advancement of science and its 
applications has contributed more to 
the world than has France. The first 
effect of a lowered birth rate is to 
increase wealth—tho it is generally 
consumed in luxuries—by saving the 
cost of the rearing of children, but 
later when the productive workers 
are lacking there is an economic loss. 
France, as compared with Germany, 
saved each year over a billion dollars 
by having fewer children to support; 
but the gain in wealth was tem- 
porary. In fact it ended in 1895, 
whereas the increase of wealth in 
Germany in the course of the last 
generation was enormous. 

It is a fundamental question 
whether the relation between the 
birth rate and the death rate will be 
maintained under existing conditions 
so as to give an increasing, or, at all 
events, a stationary population. Will 
both continue to decrease or remain 
approximately as at present, or will 
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IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The curves exhibit the birth rates, death rates 
and marriage rates for each year since 1876, 
being drawn from the figures supplied by the 
registrar general. The number of births for each 
thousand of the population was 36.3 in 1876, 
and has since steadily declined until it was 24.8 
in 1912. The death rate has in this period de- 
clined from 20.9 to 18.38. Here there are more 
fluctuations owing to epidemics or unfavorable 
seasons. The marriage rate has not altered in 
a constant direction. being as high for the last 
ten years as for the first ten years 
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the balance of the nineteenth century 
be lost as has apparently happened 
in France? The death rate has been 
halved by the partial abolition of 
war, pestilence and famine in their 
grosser forms, and by alleviation of 
their milder aspects—improved con- 
ditions for the struggling classes, 
the limitation and mitigation of dis- 
ease, and better conditions of living. 
There is abundant room for further 
improvement; it is stated that the 
death rate can again be halved. But 
this is impossible; indeed, it seems 
that in certain nations the death rate 
has now reached its minimum. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand report a 
death rate of ten. This means that in 
a stationary population the average 
age at death is 100 years. For every 
infant that dies, a man must live to 
be 200 years old, or ten men live to 
be 110. This is beyond the limit of 
possibility. The death rate in Eng- 
land and Wales is about thirteen. It 
is so low because decreasing birth 
rates and death rates have given a 
population so constituted that an un- 
usually large part is of the age when 
deaths are few. In France, with its 
small birth rate and stationary popu- 
lation, there are relatively about 
four-fifths as many young children 
and nearly twice as many old people 
as in England. When the latter coun- 
try attains a stationary population 
its death rate must increase, and if 
the birth rate continues to decline 
the population will soon become sta- 
tionary and will then begin to de- 
crease. 

The vital statistics of the United 
States are entirely inadequate. 
Where registrations of deaths and 
births exist, they are imperfect, and 
the changing population, its age com- 
position and the amount of immigra- 
tion render them difficult to inter- 
pret. But some information concern- 
ing birth rates is given by the pro- 
portion of children as determined by 
the census. If the percentage of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age in 
the population should continue to de- 
crease as it did from 1880 to 1900, 
there would be no children two hun- 
dred years hence. From a special 
study by Mr. Kuczynski it appears 
that the birth rate of the native pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts was sixty- 
three per thousand women of child- 
bearing age, as compared with 
eighty-five in France, 104 in Eng- 
land and 143 in Russia. As the 
French population is stationary, the 
native New England population, even 
apart from any further decline in 
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THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE ABROAD 


The figures at the left indicate births per thou- 
sand of population. The top curve represents 
Germany, the middle one England, the lowest 
France. The decline for France has been very 
regular since the beginning of the last century 
at the rate of one and one-half per thousand 
for each decade. The decline for England since 
1876 is also nearly in a straight line and much 
faster than for France. The decline for Ger- 
many, beginning later than for England, as that 
was later than for France, has since 1895 been 
more rapid than for England. These three 
curves, if continued, give the queer result that 
births in these three nations would cease alto- 
gether at about the same time one hundred 
years hence. Such results are, of course, absurd. 
Still it should be remembered that there are now 
only three births to replace four deaths in some 
French departments and in the native popula- 
tion of New England 


average family of two surviving 
children. Other data concerning the 
families of college graduates have 
been published by Professor Thorn- 
dike, President Hall and others. The 
Harvard graduate has on the av- 
erage three-fourths of a son, the 
Vassar graduate one-half of a 
daughter. 

What, then, are the causes leading 
to the recent decline of the birth 
rate, and are they likely to alter so 
that the rate may again increase, to 
maintain the existing state of affairs, 
or to produce a further decrease? 
There is a_ biological adaptation 
which limits the average fertility of 
women to about twelve children, and 
social conditions have led to one-half 
of the women of child-bearing age 
being unmarried. The further de- 
crease of the average family to three 
or four—in the case of American 
scientific men or college graduates to 
two—must be due to infertility or 
to voluntary limitation. Both causes 
have been recognized since the time 
of the writing of the book of Gen- 
esis; both have doubtless increased 
in force in the course of the nine- 
teenth century. It 
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AMERICA AND NEW SOUTH WALES 
The curves show the distribution of the families 
of 461 scientific men in comparison with the 
families of some twenty thousand New South 
Wales mothers who died toward the close of the 
last century. In both cases all children, whether 
they survived or not, are included and no more 
children would be born. The figures at the bot- 
tom indicate the aber of children to a family; 
those at the side the percentage of families in 
which these numbers occur. The New South 
Wales families of from one to eight children 
are nearly equally numerous, and there is then 
a gradual decrease to families of sixteen and 
larger. The families of American scientific men 
—which may be regarded as typical of the pro- 
fessional classes and other college graduates— 
show a remarkable contrast. Nearly one-fourth 
are childless; less than one in four is larger 
than three, only one in seventy-five is larger 
than seven, none is ever larger than nine. The 
average size of family is 2.2; the ——a 
family is abput 2, and the number of surviving 
children of each scientific man, including those 
unmarried, is about 1.8 




































































supplied by information given to me 
by 461 leading scientific men. 
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THE DECREASING FAMILIES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


The figures at the left indicate the average size of the families of alumni 
of three eastern colleges. The curves show that the size of the family 
of college graduates has decreased from 5.6 at the beginning of the 
century to 2.5 and 2 for classes graduating in 1875. The dotted line is 
the projection of the average decrease, indicating that if conditions should 
remain the same students graduating in 1835 would have no children 


for each size of family of 461 American men of science in how many 
cases the limitation was involuntary and in how many cases it was vol- 
untary. The shaded areas, showing the numbers in which it was voluntary, 
are subdivided to indicate the causes. Thus when the marriage was child- 
less, this condition was involuntary in 67 cases and voluntary in 35 cases. 
The reasons assigned were health in 25 cases, expense in 5 cases and 
other causes in 5 cases. In the family of two, the limitation was volun- 
tary in 84 out of 98 marriages. The reasons assigned were health in: 44 
cases, expense in 29 cases and inconvenience or other causes in 11 cases 
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Of these families 176 were not vol- 
untarily limited, while 285 were so 
limited, the cause of the voluntary 
limitation being health in 133 cases, 
expense in 98 cases and various other 
reasons in 54 cases. Childlessness 
was involuntary in two-thirds of the 
cases. In the standardized family of 
two children the condition was de- 
sired in six cases out of seven. In 
over one-third of the 461 families 
the limitation was involuntary, due 
to infertility and other pathological 
causes, but if these had not obtained, 
voluntary limitation would have oc- 
curred later in nearly all, perhaps in 
all, cases. In seventy-one marriages 
prior to 1890 the average size of fam- 
ily including all children born was 
2.9, and the limitation was voluntary 
in forty-eight per cent of the cases. 
In the decade of the 80’s with 
182 marriages the size of the fam- 
ily was 2.6, and the limitation was 
voluntary in sixty-four per cent of 
the cases. For 198 marriages con- 
tracted in the 90’s, when’ no more 
children will be born, the average 
size of family is 2.0, and the limita- 
tion is voluntary in seventy per cent 
of the cases. 

Neither the prevalence of the vol- 
untary limitation of the size of fam- 
ily, nor the fact that the size of 
family is limited directly or indirect- 
ly thru infertility or ill-health in 
more than three-fourths of the cases, 
can be regarded with satisfaction. It 
is indeed evident that a limitation of 
the number of offspring was an es- 
sential condition of the evolution of 
a higher race and of the civilization 
to which it has attained. There was 


first a biological adaptation limiting 
the fertility of women to an average 
of about twelve children, then a de- 
velopment of social institutions re- 
ducing the average number of chil- 
dren for each woman to about six, 
and now we have a psychological re- 
striction limiting the number to 
about three. This number appears to 
be nearly ideal, in so far as the most 
desirable rate of increase of popula- 
tion is concerned. It might be as un- 
desirable and be made as illegal for 
a man to have six children as to have 
two wives. But we are playing with 
edged tools when we substitute ra- 
tionalism for fundamental instincts. 
In practise the family is not volun- 
tarily limited for the welfare of the 
race, but to avoid risk and ill-health 
—real or fancied—expense and in- 
convenience, and to give the individ- 
ual child greater advantages. There 
seem to be no existing conditions 
which will check the decreasing birth 
rate, while there are powerful forces 
tending to its decline below the dan- 
ger point of the death rate. 

We should accustom ourselves to 
the idea that social control is neces- 
sary to maintain the vigor of the 
race and perhaps to provide for its 
continuation. If the struggle for ex- 
istence and natural selection are 
largely eliminated by enabling most 
of those who are born to attain mid- 
dle age, then the vigor and fertility 
of the race can only be maintained 
by a eugenic selection of healthy 
parents. If social conditions become 
such that children are no longer of 
economic value to their parents, 
while they have for the state a great- 


er economic value than ever before, 
then the state should be prepared to 
pay the cost of bearing and rearing 
them. When laws are past forbidding 
the marriage of the feeble-minded, 
of the diseased, of cousins and be- 
tween different races, it is evident 
that we regard social control of mar- 
riage as feasible. If we supply free 
schools on the ground that this is of 
advantage to the individual and to 
the state, there is no reason why we 
should not give free medical attend- 
ance and much else. When we learn 
that the privileges of property are 
subordinate to the welfare of chil- 
dren, there will be no difficulty in 
providing that the cost of children 
shall be shared equally by all. 

The relation between the birth 
rate and the death rate has been the 
principal factor in modern history, 
leading to the present position and 
relations of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. This mad war will probably 
close with a stalemate; in any case 
the losses will not depend on the 
terms of peace. France will lose 
most, Great Britain next, Germany 
next, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
next, Russia and the Balkan States 
the least; and the longer the war is 
persisted in the greater will be the 
disproportion. The losses depend less 
on victories or defeats on the battle 
field than on the relative birth rates 
of the nations. The lesson applies 
equally to us. We can do incompara- 
bly more to make the nation strong 
in defense by caring for our chil- 
dren than by increasing our arma- 
ments. 

Garrison-on-Hudson, New York 


SOBERING THE UNDERGRADUATE 


form of the initiative, referen- 

dum and recall has found a 
home at the University of Washing- 
ton. The adoption of a provision 
placing matters of student discipline 
in the hands of the student body has 
brought to completion the several 
years’ task of establishing under- 
graduate rule. 

The students elect yearly a presi- 
dent, vice-president and a board of 
control which, like the national Con- 
gress, is the legislative body. 

These legislators and all other 
elected officers are subject to a recall 
election upon the petition of twenty- 
five per cent of their fellows and 
may be recalled by a majority vote. 
The referendum can be invoked by 
a ten per cent petition and measures 
initiated by fifteen per cent. A ma- 
jority vote is required for action. 


Prem of: government in the 


BY ALVIN E. DYER 


The difficulty with the initiative is 
the tendency of the students to vote 
in favor of any initiated measure; 
however, it may be that extremely 
good judgment is used in regard to 
what is brought before the body. 

The censorship of the official stu- 
dent daily, originally a function of 
the student board, has been trans- 
ferred to the president of the uni- 
versity. Thus the organ of public 
opinion is placed beyond the power 
of any faction in control. 

Judicial authority is in the hands 
of the student discipline committee. 
Financial matters are placed in the 
hands of a salaried student man- 
ager and a tax of five dollars a stu- 
dent is levied at the beginning of 
the school year to furnish necessary 
funds. The book-store and other stu- 
dent enterprises are codperative. 

Student government at the Uni- 


versity of Washington has been em- 
inently successful, and there have 
been no abuses arising from this ex- 
periment of self-control. It has facil- 
itated many improvements in student 
affairs. This year the classes in one 
of the buildings were so large that 
between periods there was dangerous 
congestion in the halls. The board of 
control immediately organized a 
“traffic cop squad” to keep these halls 
clear. Traffic in the buildings is now 
handled as systematically as on the 
street crossings of a business sec- 
tion of a large metropolis. The board 
has now undertaken to abolish cheat- 
ing in examinations by establishing 
the “honor system.” Responsibility 
sobers these undergraduate citizens, 
and they are receiving the best pos- 
sible training for the life of the re- 
public. 
Spokane, Washington 
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J. P. MORGAN AND BARON READING 
THE ENGLISHMAN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, IS HEAD OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH FINANCIAL COMMISSION WHICH CAME TO 
AMERICA FOR A LOAN OF UNPRECEDENTED SIZE. MR. MORGAN WAS HOST TO THE FIRST 
GATHERING OF THE COMMISSIONERS AND AMERICAN FINANCIERS 
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THE- ORDERLY LIFE 


THE NINTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES ON EFFICIENCY AND LIFE 
BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


E @ man were to engage passage 


from New York to Chicago on an 

ox-cart we should call him crazy. 
Hundreds of thousands of men are 
traveling in an ox-cart mind. Their 
relation to their work, daily life, ul- 
timate goal, is that of a mental me- 
dieval, jogging, bumping, lagging 
along in an intellectual ox-cart over 
a stony road of ignorance and in- 
ertia. These men—the majority of 
them—haven’t any system. 

System is the difference between 
the automobile and the ox-cart. The 
cart was not quick enough, roomy 
enough, easy enough, fine enough. So 
the automobile came by means of a 
system of experimentation, a system 
of construction, a system of capital- 
ization, a system of advertising, a 
system of selling, a system of serv- 
ice. All advancement is by means of 
a system. 

Few minds are quick enough, 
roomy enough, easy enough, fine 
enough. And by the right combina- 
tion of systems any sane man could, 
and if he is a sane man he will, 
change the style of his intellect from 
an ox-cart to an automobile. You can 
make a month’s progress in a day 
when you know how. Time is meas- 
ured not by how long we live but by 
how much we attempt. 

A science is the conclusion of a 
system. There is no science of law, 
of medicine, of theology, of educa- 
tion, or of marriage; in these realms 
we find conflict, confusion, groping, 
erring, despairing—because no sys- 
tem has yet been evolved. There is a 
science of accounting, of banking, of 
bricklaying, of merchandising, of a 
thousand trades and_ industries 
where men work at a minimum of 
error and friction—because a uni- 
versal system based on experience 
has been adopted and is being main- 
tained. A joyless, profitless job is 
merely systemless. 


“WOMAN’S WORK IS NEVER DONE” 


We often hear that man works 
from sun to sun, while woman’s 
work is never done. Why? Because 
woman’s work, generally speaking, is 
never done right. And it shouldn’t 
be done until done right. A wrong 
act is always unfinished. Man’s 
work is systematic, woman’s hap- 
hazard. This explains the “servant” 
problem, the extravagance problem, 
the tired-mother problem, the food 
problem, and largely the health prob- 
lem, the divorce problem, and other 
serious problems. 

It has taken the women of the 
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world 1900 years of Christian civil- 
ization to produce their first read- 
able, workable, reliable book on sys- 
tematic housekeeping. Yet the home 
preceded all other trades and profes- 
sions. Even to this day we have no 
book which tells a man how to be a 
thoroly efficient teacher, preacher or 
physician. Yet these ministers to 
mind, soul and body are the central 
figures in the community; on them 
lie the great responsibilities of mold- 
ing the men and women of tomorrow. 


A saint without a system is a fool, . 


and a fool never yet convinced any- 
body. 

Most human failures are due to a 
lack of system. Wagner, the stupen- 
dous composer, was a pauper and by 
many considered a lunatic; the opera 
singer of today, having a system of 
popular acclaim, gets $1000 a night 
and lives in a rose-bower of adora- 
tion. The great inventor Langley 
thought out the flying-machine, and 
died broken-hearted, of misunder- 
standing and _ persecution; the 
Wright brothers, putting a system 
into Langley’s idea, charted the sky 
and brought the heavens into the 
grip of man. Edgar Allan Poe might 
have been a Colossus of literature, 
but he had not the system to over- 
come his weakness. 

A ten-point success is likely to be 
two points talent, three points char- 
acter, five points system. There is 
consolation here for the man not 
born a genius. 

By system I do not mean the wor- 
ship of detail, or the substitution of 
mechanism for humanism. System is 
inspired mechanism. System is ex- 
perience condensed and applied. Sys- 
tem is the substitution of choice for 
chance, intelligence for worry, com- 
posure for care. System is decrease 
of effort and increase of result. Sys- 
tem is the conversion of drudgery 
into destiny thru the sustained pow- 
er of a coherent purpose. 

Observe, however, that system as 
a part of our scheme of life is nei- 


ther first in time nor final in impor- 


tance. System merely shows us how 
to do a thing, it does not tell us what 
to do, or why to do it. 

We are a compound of body, brain, 
heart and soul. The brain and the 
body should be made perfect ma- 
chines, operating as regularly, easily, 
faultlessly, powerfully, as the finest 
automobile or electric plant. The de- 
sires of the heart should impel these 
twin-machines, but without waste of 
energy, sympathy, worry, sentimen- 
tality. The soul needs no system and 


will have no system. The soul must 
be free. But system is not only a 
material aid to efficiency but is even 
more a subtle aid to spirituality. 
System is to the soul as the track to 
the engine, the forge to the fire, the 
sail to the breeze. A good man plus 
a good system becomes a great man; 
and a great man who is also good is 
better than a hundred good men who 
are merely good. 


STARTING THE DAY’S WORK 


What do you do when you first 
wake up in the morning? Your an- 
swer will imply how far you appre- 
hend and use the right system of 
daily habits. 

-The inefficient man wakes thus: 
he grunts, yawns, turns over sleep- 
ily, hunches up angrily, growls thick- 
ly “Hang that alarm clock!”—and 
with a petulant scowl goes to sleep 
again. This performance is bad for 
him, first because it undermines his 
will power, second because it de- 
moralizes his schedule for the day. 

Dozing irresponsibly, he over- 
sleeps. When some kind friend shakes 
him, he wakes with a start, slights 
his bath and exercize, shoots into his 
clothes, gulps down a _ hungerless 
breakfast in a panic lest he be late 
to work, and darts for his train after 
the manner of a frightened goose. 
Now, the first hour of the morning 
determines our physical and mental 
status for the day. If at nine o’clock 
we have our nerves, brain and stom- 
ach in a condition of turmoil, we re- 
duce our thinking and working ca- 
pacity for the day by perhaps twenty 
per cent. If in addition we allow 
such irregularity to pervade our 
desk, office and routine, we further 
abridge our maximum output by 
perhaps thirty per cent more. Be- 
sides, our health, influence, charac- 
ter, will suffer to an equal extent. 

The man of power gets absolute 
control of his brain, heart and body 
before he‘starts his work. In order 
to have time to get this control, he 
plans to wake a half hour before he 
has to (hurry enslaves). The efficient 
man has his sleep out, because he 
fixed the right quantity and quality 
of it beforehand. He takes five min- 
utes’ exercize—the kind that he has 
proved best for him. He finds him- 
self in a healthy glow, and likes his 
bath even more than his breakfast. 
He keeps his fresh linen, shaving 
apparatus and other toilet accessories 
in such order and location as to re- 
duce motions to the minimum. He 
follows a plan whereby his clothes 
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There Are 25% More 

Chautauqua Readers 

Now than a Year Ago. 

Last Year Showed 167 

Above the One Before. 
Why? 


Now, as in the past for forty years, men and 
women find in Chautauqua what they need from 
a reading course; and on the world-old impulse to 
tell somebody about it, they bring their neighbors 
in. So the circle grows. It serves: 


The Parent who dreads having the children educated 
out of his reach. 


The College Graduate who realizes that he must keep 
on being educated. 


The Busy Person who must make the most of spare 
moments for culture. 


The Person of Leisure who does not wish to stagnate. 


The Newspaper Reader who wants a perspective on 
the confusion of daily items. 


Why don’t you ask about it? Address 


Home Reading Department 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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are never buttonless, or his collars 
all cracked, or his shirts all in the 
laundry; hence he does no fuming 
while he dresses. 

Our sensible man does not eat 
fried sausage one morning, oatmeal 
and bananas the next, sirloin and bis- 
cuits the next. He standardizes his 
breakfast. By this I mean that he 
studies and experiments until he finds 
just what kind of food, and how lit- 
tle of it, will keep him from starv- 
ing till lunch time. Then he takes 
this breakfast, with but slight varia- 
tions, every working day. Breakfast 
and luncheon for the brain worker 
should always be standardized, but 
_ dinner never standardized. We should 
live by an exact system, from the 
time we wake till the time we finish 
our day’s work; after that, to blazes 
with the system! 

I can do three times as much in a 
day as I could a few years ago. The 
secret lies chiefly in the fact that I 
have learned to get a clean grip on 
my work and myself during the first 
hour of the day. This control is men- 
tal, even more than physical. For the 
mind is the animating force in any 
work that prospers and endures. 

The average mortal never knows 
how much he can do. He never can 
know until he puts in his work a 
systematic method and a spiritual 
motive. A man recently drove an au- 
tomobile at the rate of 100 miles an 
hour. A century ago this would have 
been called a miracle. Such a feat is 
possible now because the system of 


automobile construction has been 
made well nigh verfect, and because 
the man in the machine was out for 
a world’s record, which ambition 
gave him something approaching su- 
perhuman vision and control. You in 
your work may reasonably hope to 
become a world-leader; but first you 
must have a faultless system, and a 
colossal aim. 


SCRUTINIZE YOUR HABITS 


Every human action is either hab- 
itual, or occasional, or independent, 
original and unforeseen. All habitual 
actions must be reduced to a system, 
based on the quickest, easiest and 
best mode of accomplishment. To dis- 
cover and apply these various modes 
of improved action is one of the first 
steps in personal efficiency. For ex- 
ample, nearly every man, and a large 
proportion of women (about one in 
three in New York State) go to work 
every business morning. What is the 
best ‘way to go to work? In New 
York City one may travel by subway 
or “L” train, by surface-car, by tax- 
icab or carriage, or on foot. The ideal 
way is to walk to business. This, 
however, is impossible for the man 
who lives in upper New York five 
or ten miles away from his office. 
Most people therefore take the easi- 
est and quickest route, with no re- 
gard to hygienic or psychological 
factors. A friend of mine, a noted 
efficiency expert, lives on a block 
with a subway station on the corner. 
I asked him what he considered the 


most approved way to get downtown. 
He answered, “Here is how I go— 
judge for yourself. I walk a mile 
across the city, down a hill and over 
the Harlem River, to the nearest “L” 
station. Then I stand on the platform 
(except in very stormy weather) 
and breathe good air all the way to 
my office. The subway trip would 
save me twenty minutes—and lose 
me a lot of health, buoyancy, clear- 
brained action, winning magnetism, 
and good old-fashioned appetite.” 
Here is a case where the quickest 
way is not the best. How many peo- 
ple would have sense enough to figure 
this out? For answer, look at the 
mobs that regularly pile into the 
subway. All our daily habits should 
be scrutinized, analyzed, made to con- 
form to standards of health, econ- 
omy, productivity. 

Our occasional actions may also 
be reduced to a general system, 
based on principles of comfort and 
utility. Every housewife, every pro- 
fessional man or woman, every work- 
er using brains as well as hands, 
finds it necessary to do certain things 
on certain days of the week or month. 
An essential is a memorandum book 
or calendar pad, covering each day 
in the year, and made to serve as an 
automatic memory. One of these be- 
longs in the home, another in the 
office. When you think of something 
to be attended to next week or next 
month, put it on the pad and forget 
it. Then plan each day to fit the pad. 

Every clerk, every housemaid, ev- 
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A TEST OF THE ORDERLY LIFE 


FOR ANY MAN OR WOMAN IN ANY TRADE OR PROFESSION 


Write 5 in blank space following each question, where the answer is Yes. 
where the answer is No, or indeterminate. 


Total equals your approximate grade in 
a true conception of an efficient system. 


Copyright, 1915, by Edward Earle Purinton 





Add the column of figures thus obtained, for your percentage in efficient 
system. These questions are only general and preliminary, serving as a pointer, not as a complete guide. 

Mr. Purinton will be glad to suggest books, magazines, institutions or other aids to better system. He will also 
answer questions on personal problems relating to systematic life and work. These replies will be given thru the 
Efficiency Question Box or by personal letter, subject to the nature of the question and the priority of its receipt. 
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ery employee in an ordinary line of 
business should be given a daily 
schedule of things to be done, with 
the time required to do each prop- 
erly, and a memorandum concerning 
use of remaining time. If on a 
bright morning otherwise happy you 
tell Jane to wash the dishes, polish 
the silver, blacken the stove, whiten 
the woodwork, sweep the halls, dust 
the gimcracks, do the marketing, 
mind the baby, help with the sewing, 
bake some pies, and then prepare to 
get lunch—you will have a mixt- 
minded, sour-hearted Jane, with bits 
of undone or ill-done jobs presently 
scattered all over the place. But if 
you tell Jane to wash the dishes in 
20 minutes and 43 seconds, polish 
the silver in 8:17, blacken the stove 
in 5:34, and so on to the end of the 
list—you should have a clear-headed, 
whole-souled Jane, working on a sci- 
entific plan for a definite purpose. 
Then if you offer a small bonus for 
every time she breaks her own record 
(without breaking the dishes or her 
reputation for thoroness) you may 
soon have a paragon of a housemaid. 


SYSTEM MEANS COMMONSENSE 


Let us take another illustration of 
the need for system. There are al- 
ways thousands of unemployed men 
in New York. I meet probably two 


a week, on the average. When a man 
accosts you on the street, says he is 
out of a job, can’t get work, and 
won’t you give him a lift, what do 
you do? If you are soft-hearted (and 
soft-headed) you perhaps give him 
a quarter. If you are hard-hearted 
(and soft-headed) you give him 
nothing. If you are soft-hearted and 
hard-headed you give him the ad- 
dresses of a number of free employ- 
ment bureaus that you have looked 
up before, you put him on a car to 
go to the nearest, you pay his fare, 
and you wish him luck. The Bowery 
Mission, the Salvation Army, the 
Municipal Employment § Agency, 
make it their business to supply jobs 
for the jobless. If by searching out 
all these places—which I can do in a 
couple of hours—I can start 100 men 
a year toward the self-support and 
self-respect of salaried employees, 
am I not putting my philanthropy 
where it belongs, on a systematic 
basis of commonsense? 

The only things in our lives that 
should not, cannot, be reduced to 
system are the inspirational things. 
These, of course, are the real things. 
I would rather starve because in- 
efficient than amass wealth because 
uninspired. Yet I have seen a case 
where a poet improved the quality 
his verse tremendously by forcing 
himself to go thru a period of 
business routine, and work, slave, 


endure, fight, sweat, faint from 
weariness, be scourged by oppres- 
sion, and know what the multitudes 
have to bear. A poet who has never 
drudged is only half a poet—and the 
poorer half, made of words; the bet- 
ter half of any man being made of 
deeds. 

Among the scientific systems that 
the average person needs are the fol- 
lowing: A health and longevity sys- 
tem; a buying, spending and saving 
system; a genius development sys- 
tem; a social sincerity system; a ra- 
tional reading system; a vital study 
system; a sure promotion system; 
a practical, broad-minded, zealous- 
hearted church system; a childlike 
play system; a reverential, sympa- 
thetic, wise, clear and clean mar- 
riage system. How many of these 
systems do you need? 

For a concrete example of personal 
system, let us take a man’s cravat. 
In the view of an inefficient man, all 
there is’to a necktie is buying it, 
wearing it, wearing it out. In reality 
there are seven factors in a good 
cravat system—(1) color, (2) 
weight, (3) cost, (4) preservation, 
(5) manner of tying, (6) method of 
repair, (7) final destiny. The color 
should match, or harmonize with, 
the suit of clothes intended to be 
worn with the tie; and should also 
blend with the owner’s peculiarities 
—a green tie on a blue suit or a 
violet tie under red hair being a case 
of inefficient harmony. The weight 
should be sufficient to prevent the 
ruin of the fabric by a scarf-pin, but 
not sufficient to allow cracking from 
retained perspiration. The cost 
should be about half the set retail 
price; once or twice a year most 
men’s shops have clearing-out sales, 
when fifty-cent and seventy-five-cent 
ties go for a quarter; this is when 
every man should lay in a year’s sup- 
ply. One’s common ties should per- 
haps be kept on a ring or rack near 
the dresser, and the best ties in a 
long box or bureau drawer, both be- 
ing smoothed out and unwrinkled 
after being worn. The life of a scarf 
may be doubled by tying it when 
new with the large end as long as 
possible, leaving a section under the 
vest invisible, and protected; as the 
exposed part gets shabby, draw this 
under the collar and tie the scarf 
with the large end short. A cravat 
kept clean and skilfully mended will 
last a third as long again. Finally, 
there are hosts of poor women who 
would gladly use the unspoiled ends 
of worn-out silk ties for cushion- 
pillows, or for doll’s dresses the mak- 
ing of which would teach their little 
girls how to sew. A necktie is a triv- 
ial thing, but may become a great 
example. If by taking a little thought 


one can purchase all his ties for half 
the regular price and can double or 
treble the wearing qualities, may not 
the principles of economy, efficiency 
and satisfaction thus learned be an 
asset thru life? 

One more illustration of system 
needed. Could you, with your eyes 
closed, lay your hand instantly on 
every one of your personal belong- 
ings—in your home and in your of- 
fice? Could you, if you were sudden- 
ly to go blind, tell a friend where to 
locate each item pertaining to your 
work and your daily life? A negative 
answer means that you need a filing 
system, to help you bring order out 
of chaos. Every adult has, or should 
have, a mass of correspondence, bills, 
receipts, clippings, book notices, 
memoranda, notes, plans and ideas 
for improving work, and so forth, 
which to be handled properly must 
depend on a good filing system, doz- 
ens of them now being on the mar- 
ket. 


IF THERE IS A BETTER SYSTEM THAN 
YOURS, BORROW IT 


We have not touched upon the 
matter of a modern work system— 
that would fill a volume in itself. The 
supreme fact to think over and act 
upon is this: Great numbers of peo- 
ple in your line of work have been 
studying out the very problems that 
baffle you, and somebody, some- 
where, has doubtless arrived at the 
solution. How will you locate the 
man and learn the solution? 

There arg in the United States 
about 120,000 clergymen, 150,000 
physicians. 1,200,000 teachers, 6,- 
000,000 farmers, 10,000,000 mechan- 
ics and manufacturers. Suppose you 
are a teacher, then you have one 
chance in 1,200,000 of knowing and 
following the best system in this 
country. Suppose you are a mechanic 
or manufacturer, then your chance 
of being the top-netcher dwindles to 
one in 6,000,000. What methods are 
you taking to find the most efficient 
leader of your profession—and equal 
or surpass him? What newest and 
best books, magazines, tools, devices, 
facilities and opportunities have you 
discovered, are you employing? If 
the output and corresponding income 
of a bricklayer can be doubled by 
use of the right system—a feat ac- 
complished often since the develop- 
ment of scientific management, how 
much more can you achieve with 
your education, influence, environ- 
ment? 

A dream as huge as a planet, a 
system as fine as a pin—there you 
have the secret of the efficient man. 
What is your great life purpose? 
How is your system of work speed- 
ing it on? 
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That each Light 
in your home may 
be better and cheaper! 


Each new advance in the science of 
illumination finds quick reflection in the 
lamps that light your home. 

For as each new thought or new mate- 
rial or new method of construction is 
tested and approved by the scientists in our 
Research Laboratories at Schenectady, it 
is at once communicated to our manu- 
facturing centers at Cleveland and Harri- 
son, and to various other makers entitled 
to receive MAZDA Service. 

For the mission of MAZDA Service is 
not only to study and experiment and test 
such new ideas, but to see that every 
practical thought is quickly placed at the 
disposal of the manufacturers of MAZDA 
Lamps—so that the lighting of your home 
may steadily grow better and cheaper. 

And thus the word MAZDA etched on a 
lamp is not the name ofthat lamp, or ofatype 
of construction, but the Mark of thisscientific 
research,’ assuring you that any lamp so 
marked embodies the latest advances in the 
science of incandescent lighting. 
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A New Departure in Education 


In introducing The Independent into schools throughout the land we have met with 


only one real difficulty. Teachers generally admit the desirability of some use of current 
literature and recognize the suitability of The Independent for that purpose, but they do 
not always know how to go about it. To introduce such an unconventional method of in- 
struction into an established curriculum is not always easy, so it is no wonder that teachers 
sometimes prefer to wait until convenient methods for use have been worked out elsewhere. 

Pamphlet Number One of our series of aids to the use of periodical literature in the 
class room gives the experience of teachers who are using The Independent in College and 
High School classes in connection with their courses in English, Oral Composition, Public 
Speaking, Tournalism, International Law, Economics, Current History, American Politics and 
Civil Government. 

Pamphlet Number Two is called “How to Use The Independent in the Teaching of 
Civics,” by Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B., of the Julia Richman High School. 

Pamphlet Number Three is called “How to Use The Independent in the Teaching of 
English,” by Frederick Houk Law, A.M., Ph.D., of the Stuyvesant High School, 

These pamphlets will be mailed free to any teacher. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL 


Now that the Panama Canal is com- 
pleted and running, except for occa- 
sional landslides, the question of the 
proper apportionment of the praise is 
in order. Some would give the greater 
glory of the achievement to Roosevelt 
or to Taft; some to Bunau-Varilla or 
to De Lesseps; some to Gorgas or to 
Goethals; some to Shonts or to Stevens. 
Poor Mr. Wallace seems the only one 
who has no advocate; but we shall 
probably get a book some day giving 
him all the credit for the Canal. 

But it is well that we should have 
these different points of view present- 
ed, for there is obviously a popular 
tendency to make some one man re- 
sponsible for every great triumph or 
failure. It is, for instance, quite likely 
that the success of Colonel Goethals in 
bringing .the Canal to completion has 
tended to eclipse the pioneer work done 
by the civilian engineers who preceded 
him. So the volume by W. Leon Pep- 
perman, Chief of Office of Adminis- 
tration of the Second Isthmian Com- 
mission, has good reason for existence. 
Its title is a rhetorical question, Who 
Built the Panama Canal? but the au- 
thor leaves no doubt that he intends 
the answer to be “Theodore P. Shonts.” 
As chairman of the Second Commis- 
sion, known as “The Railway Men’s 
Commission,” in 1905-7, he took charge 
in a critical time when the force was 
demoralized and the type of Canal un- 
determined, and he turned over the un- 
dertaking to his successor in good 
working order. Mr. Pepperman devotes 
much space to the sensation created by 
Poultney Bigelow’s article in The In- 
dependent, but he neglects to note how 
many of the points criticized have since 
been quietly corrected. The beautiful 
drawings of Joseph Pennell are repro- 
duced in this volume. 

Colonel Gocthals’s book on The Gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone, in the 
“Stafford Little Lectures” series, is of 
more importance than its size indicates, 
for it brings out many new points of 
interest, such as the reason why the 
Zone was allowed to lapse into the jun- 
gle instead of being made an American 
settlement. But if we have abandoned 
the country the photographs show that 
we are building a city at Balboa which 
may well come to be the pride of the 
tropics. 

The Panama Gateway, by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, which has been slightly 
revised for its sixth printing, is the 
most complete and authoritative of the 
many books on Panama. It is based 
upon the official records and covers all 
branches of the enterprise. Its only de- 
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fect in balance is a disposition to min- 
imize the work of Colonel Gorgas. 

As a corrective for this one should 
read Sanitation in Panama, in which 
Colonel Gorgas, without exaggerating 
his own achievements or finding fault 
unnecessarily, gives a frank account of 
the way in which the Isthmus was made 
habitable. For instance, Mr. Bishop says 
in regard to the yellow fever outbreak 
that “in applying the new methods of 
fighting the disease Colonel Gorgas had 
the hearty coéperation and earnest sup- 
port of Charles E. Magoon.” On the 
other hand, Colonel Gorgas states that 
in June, 1905, Governor Magoon and 
Chief Engineer Wallace asked the Sec- 
retary of War to remove from the 
Sanitary Department Colonel Gorgas 
and the other doctors who  be- 
lieved in “the mosquito theory” on the 
ground that they were “visionary.” So 
they were, but it was due to their 
vision, based upon the self-sacrificing 
experimentation of our physicians in 
Cuba, that the employees on the Canal 
did not suffer an annual death rate of 
twenty-five per cent as did the French. 
But Mr. Pepperman represents his 
hero, Chairman Shonts, as denouncing 
Dr. Gorgas “with some heat” for rely- 
ing upon “the mosquito theory” and 
ordering him to set his force to clean- 
ing up and getting rid of “filth,” altho 
Dr. Gorgas knew then as everybody 
knows now that filth has nothing di- 
rectly to do with the spread of yellow 
fever. 


Who Built the Panama Canal? by W. Leon 
Pepperman. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. Govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, by George W. Goe- 
thals. Princeton University Press. $1. The 
Panama Gateway, New and Revised Edition, 
by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. Sanitation in Panama, by Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


IRELAND’S PLAYWRIGHT 

John Masefield signs a slim book en- 
titled John M. Synge: A Few Personal 
Recollections with Biographical Notes. 
In Ireland this modest sketch of Ire- 
land’s greatest playwright has been is- 
sued by the Cuala Press, Dundrum, 
County Dublin, in one of the beautiful 
editions of that press; here it is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, with 
the most hirsute portrait of the play- 
wright we have ever seen. Masefield’s 
word-portrait of Synge is probably the 
better likeness; also it is the kind of 
descrivtion that would have pleased 
Synge best—being quite free from sen- 
timent or any kind of heroics. Mr. 
Masefield’s reminiscences agreeably 
supplement his more formal record of 
Synge in one of the supplementary vol- 
umes of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. But there is really no need 
of any one heeding more of the writing 
about Synge than can be found in M. 
Bourgeois’s study, and this little book 
by Mr. Masefield. There is so little to 
tell. The quiet personality, the grave 
courtesy (characteristic of his stock), 
the absence of any sort of affectation 
or pretense, the reticence about self, 
the habit of silent observation—these 
and other characteristics are registered 
‘by one who knew and liked Synge, with 
much of that seeming impersonality 
which distinguished Synge’s detached 





Mc Cutcheon'’s Linen 
Catalogue 


’ Free on Request 


VERY woman who loves fine Linens, 

should write for a copy of our 
new Fall Catalogue, containing 64 pages 
handsomely illustrated, describing in de- 
tail the beautiful goods to be had at 
“the greatest tredsure house of Linens 
in America”. 


McCUTCHEON’S is “The Linen Store” 


of America. 


It was among the first, if not the first 
store, in this country to specialize in 
flaxen products. Today, despite the 
‘difficulties of ocean transportation, our 
assortment of all kinds of Housekeep- 
ing Linens is unusually complete and 
attractive. 


Don’t fail to write for your copy 
promptly as the edition is limited. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 
New York 





























C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 
FURS 


Invite your inspection of a superb 
line .of the latest novelties in 


FUR TRIMMED EVENING WRAPS 


126 West 42nd Street 
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The Latest Doran Books 





BOON: The Mind of The Race, The Wild Asses of the Devil 


and the Last Lis 


“Vivid, brilliant, varies, oe 
orn, to admi nd to th 


1 ACCUSE wonton 


Because 
a and 


the sun—till in madness she cut 


great an event in the War as any battle. 


THE SOUL OF CERMANY 


Whatever the turn of events our relations with Germany will be close for 
book which does for Germany of today wi! 
peaceful Germany of some years ago—studies intimately from rich personal ete 


demand a study of this standard 
school, office, government bureau. 


this book we the ear “Fork Times title one to read, 


slain with shrapnel oi Satire "Philadelphia oe h dmertoa 


By Reginald Bliss Wh «n Ambiguous Introduction 


nN, 
anhted ie 35 
By a German cccusel 


2mo. Net, "1.80 5 ga —. 
By Dr. Thomas F. A. Smith 


Pelee Coliter tid to for th The 
1-3 te i, $1 EL 





patrtetic German, high in his Government’s service, loved his Father- 

ted the madness of militarism, he dared write this indictment of the Im- 

hypnotist, this bold declaration that Germany has always had her iy in 
off her own light. Not merely 3 book—b' 


PUNCH CARTOONS: The Creat War in Pictures Humorous and Symbolic 


(I I 

saan the hundreds of pictures regardin 
mn Tirpitz, sick Turkey and oe, like, that 

little sketches have been selected for America. 


the Great War, regardin; 
have been appearing 


Tagen 


Cate & Sam, the iser, 
m Punch these 


Ka 
oons and clever 
me Net, $1.50 


COLLECTED DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS OF THE \§ 


Here is given in full the ony authoritative information repasené the Cos ad of the war—the 
French, Russian, Belgian, Serbian,German and Austrian diplomatic corresponden 8vo. Net, hawt 00 
ARE WOMEN PEOPLE? By Alice Duer Miller 





Humor is nothing but applied common sense. Hence in the splendid humor and att of of these rhymed 


onpwere 6 to the pomposities of the anti-suffragists there are sounder suffrage argumen' 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM 








Because of the success of his of" the. intere in giving up city ith which work to develop a run-down 
e 


interest and lucidness =e 
Back t 


as leader of the 





mo, Nee $0.80 
By William R. Lighton 
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OF FIT BONDAGE 
By W. Somerset Maugham 


“A big piece of work; one of those novels which 
ve the attention of all who care, for whet is 

worth while in contemporary fict'! 

Times. Net, 31°50 


THE COLDEN pds. 4d 
By Hugh Walpole 


With that rare instinct for 
tinguished “Fortitude” _ 
oped to the utmost, Mr. 

grown-up the Golden Age re) 


MINNIE’S BISHOP 
By George A. Birmingham 


The newest volume of Irish stories by the symoe. 








pare be beauty, which dis- 
is other novels, devel- 
Walpete re recreates for every 


dhood. 
12mo. Net, $1.26 













thetic and witty author of “General John 
ete. 12mo. Net, $1. "40 





oT £ STORY OF JACOB 
By J. D. Beresford 





STAHL 


In three volumes 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF JACOB STAHL 





A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH 
and the new volume 

THE INVISIBLE EVENT 
“They form practically one book. 
of the book, Jacob i 

grow weary, 
a human be ng Bre changing cy 5 reacting 
to eavwemnee yet yh - is own a ind viduality. 
Beresford belongs near to pipgle snd er 
New York Times. 12mo. $1.35. 

@ three, boxed, Net, $2.50 








THE RAT-PIT Patrick MacGill 


TTT 
A story of the Irish peasah 


with the beauty of 
an October 


Sunset—somber, noble, Se 











ae, 





liking for his fellow men. Mr. Mase- 
field is an admirably honest portrait- 
painter. He shows us the author of 
“Riders to the Sea” and the tempestu- 

s “Playboy,” not as a brilliant con- 
versationalist of the George Moore 
type (how Moore and Synge did grate 
on one another!) but only as a rather 
shrewd man, much more interested in 
life, qua life, than in “movements” or 
politics or “society.” Synge was more 
concerned with folks than with philoso- 
phies. Mr. Masefield’s little book is a 
good one for those to read who have 
too hotly argued about Synge’s plays 
as dramatizations of Irish manners: it 
should become obvious enough in the 
reading that this man was a poet and 
not a historian of the Irish nation or 
a generalizer about Irish types. Now 
that the Irish Theater is an accepted 
contribution to modern literature and 
no longer a subject for pungent per- 
sonalities and politico-religious rows it 
is good to have some of the unvar- 
nished facts presented by one of Synge’s 
best-known contemporaries. 

John M. Synge: A Few Personczl Recollections 


with Biographical Notes, by John Masefic!.. 
The Macmillan Co. $1. 





ABOUT BELGIUM 


It is a safe saying that the American 
people have heard more about Belgium 
in the last year than in all the years 
before, tho it may be questioned wheth- 
er they know so very much more aout 
Belgium than formerly. But it is to be 
| presumed that they have the desire and 
certainly they have the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the 
people whom they are sympathizins 
with and helping. 

Here as usual the Home University 
Library comes in handy, for the new 
volume on Belgium by R. C. K. Ensor 
gives in small compass a readable ac- 
count of the land and its inhabitants. 
We learn for instance that Belgium has 
the densest population of any country 
in Europe, the cheapest railway and 
canal rates (we’ve heard much of the 
canals lately), the smallest average 
land-holdings, the largest number of 
cattle and pigs per square mile, the 
largest yield per acre of wheat, oats, 
potatoes and sugar beets. The author 
is properly appreciative, but does not 
leave out the darker shades of the pic- 
ture, the riotous quarrels of Catholics 
and Socialists over the school question, 
the futile struggle between the Flemish 
and the French languages, the anpall- 
ing illiteracy, over twenty per cent un- 
able to read or write. 

Clive Holland’s The Belgians at 
Home, is now reprinted in a volume of 
similar size but given more to the de- 
| scription of the art and architecture 
and seaside life at Ostend, both, alas! 
not what they ured to be. 

The early history of Belgium, told in 
the modern manner from the social and 
economic instead of the political stand- 
point, is given in the Belgian Democ- 
racy of Professor Pirenne of Ghent. 
This also is a reprint. 

A Surgeon in Belgium tells the story 
of three months in the British Field 
Hospital. How much medical practise 
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has changed since our civil war appears 
from the statement that he did not per- 
form a single amputation and never re- 
moved a bullet if he could help it. 
King Albert’s Book will delight those 
who are interested in autographs and 
celebrities. Here are two hundred and 
thirty-nine letters and tributes to Bel- 
gium from the leading authors, artists, 
statesmen, scientists and theologians of 
England, France and other sympathetic 
countries and a large number of fine 
color plates, a lot to get for $1.50, and 
besides the profits go to the Belgian 
Fund. 
Belgium, by R. C. K. Ensor. Henry Holt & 
Co. 50 cents. The Belgians at Home, by Clive 
Holland. The Macmillan Co. 40 cents. Belgian 
Democracy: Its Early History, by Henri Pi- 
renne. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. A_ Sur- 
geon in Belgium, by H. S. Souttar. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.40. King Albert’s Book. 


New York: Hearst’s International Library Co. 
$1.50. 


LIFE’S IRONIES 

The State Forbids, a one-act play by 
Sada Cowan, combines the harrowing theme 
of “Ghosts” in the first scene with an anti- 
militaristic plea in the second. Both are 
strongly handled; voicing the protest of a 
mother against the tyranny of the state 
which forbids the destruction of the unfit 
and demands the life of her best and 


strongest. 
Kennerley. 60 cents. 


WAKING UP THE VILLAGE 
Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fire- 
side, an authority on our rural conditions, 
in The Brown Mouse has written the story 
of a country school that, as a serial, roused 
active interest among farming communities 
of the Middle West. The story will give 
new ideas to those still content with a 
system warranted to turn boys and girls 
cityward, and interest those already eager 
on this problem. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25. 


FROM PRAIRIE TO PLATFORM 

An unusual autobiography is that of 
Tahan, by Joseph K. Griffis. The Indian 
name means Texas Man or Fighting Man, 
and the author saw warfare enough 
among the Kiowas, as an army scout, and 
Salvation Army captain before he became 
a minister and a platform lecturer to jus- 
tify the cognomen. His story is interesting 
to the casual reader as well as to the eth- 


nologist. 
- Doran. $1.25. 


COCKNEY LONDON 
St. John G. Ervine has already won a 
place as one of the foremost of present- 
day novelists. In Alice and a Family we 
have new proof of his skill in character 
drawing. Alice is a very real and unusual 
person—a precocious child with quaint 
wisdom and remarkable ability in manag- 
ing other people’s affairs. Just how she 
does it is a delightfully entertaining story, 
full of humor and common-sense philosophy. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


ADVERTISING AS A MORAL FORCE 
These are the days when publicity counts 
well nigh as much as inherent worth in 
securing the effectiveness of religious, moral 
and social movements. The way to obtain 
Publicity and Progress by “twentieth cen- 
tury methods in religious, educational and 
social activities” is ably set forth by Her- 
bert Heebner Smith in a volume which may 
be commended to all who are seeking to 
promote righteous causes by the aid of 
printers’ ink. 
Doran. $1. 


A SANE GERMAN ADVOCATE 


For those who want to understand Ger- | 


many’s Point of View there is no better 
means than the volume by that name in 
which Dr. Edmund von Mach has _ pub- 
lished a second selection of his Boston 
Transcript articles. His fair mindedness, 
moderation and comprehension of both the 
German and American mind enable him to 
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lowe my clear 
complexi on to 


After years of experimenting with 
all sorts of things for my skin, I began 
to use Resinol Soap. 
I could see a marked improvement. 


It seemed impossible that anything 
so simple as washing my face twice 
a day with hot water and a delightful 


Resinol Soap does 
this, because it con- 
tains the soothing, 
healing medication 
which physicians 
have prescribed for 
over twenty years, in 
Resinol Ointment, 
for the treatment of 
skin affections. 


In a few days 


toilet soap could do more good than 


all those tedious, expensive treatments; 
but the fact remains that now my 
complexion is clear, with the natural 
glow of health and youth that I feared 
it had lost for good. ; 


All druggists and 
dealers in toilet 
goods sell Resinol 
Soap. For trial cake, 
free, write to Dept. 
38-D, Resinol, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

















TEACHERS 


The Independent is being used in 
a rapidly increasing number of 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
country. More than one hundred 
schools have ordered copies during 
the first two weeks of this school 
year. 

It is used by progressive teach- 
ers of all grades from the eighth 
grade of the Grammar School to 
the University. 

Send for free booklet giving let- 
ters from some of the Schools 
where The Independent is being 
used as a text-book in the study of 
English, Public Speaking, Oral 
Composition, Rhetoric and Supple- 
mentary Reading. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Statement of condition Sept. 2, 1915: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $1,659,936.32 
. S. bond 50,000.00 
310,035.05 
154,879.19 

6,934.35 
138,685.24 
127,180.79 
446,180.77 


Banking house and fixtures 
Other real estate 

Due from Federal Reserve Bank 
Me SOU WII. os.c0cccesences 


$2,893,831.71 | 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, surplus and profits 

Circulation 

Due banks and bankers........ 

Dividends unpaid 

Deposits 

Rediscounts with 
serve Ba 

Bills payable and other liabilities 


128,25 
2,210,395.72 
Federal _ 
50,000.00 
244,274.24 
$2,893,831.71 
OFFICERS 
VINCENT LOESER, President 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier 
H. V. E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 











FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK 
E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH choicer than any inland dealer could possibly 
furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT send- 
ing by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We 
PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our fish are 
pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU to try some, 
payment subject to your approv: 


SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are delicious 
for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine and will not spoil 
on your 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready for in- 
stant use. It makes a substantial meal, afine change from meat, 
at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT.LINED CANS. ‘They come to 
you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS isa relishable, hearty dish, that your whole 


family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that of clams, 
whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP to 
cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newbury or deviled, SAL- 


MON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY tor 
salad, BANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
your pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. aa 
With every order we send BOOK OF RE- a »” 
Write for it. : ; 
Our list tells how each kind of fish 
you can choose just what you will a PT : 
enjoy most. Send the coupon .- ~ ~~ ae 
Fish Market and g# “> 
Davis be your "F > 
Fishman, . 9 


packed here or abroad you can get here and keep right on 
CIPES for preparing all our products. oe 
oi yw 
is put up, with the delivered price, so °° ce 
ee 
for it now. 
; ‘ .. 
Let Gloucester be your o* co 





Scientific 
Self-Care 


You cannot expect to be always in prime 
condition—able to do first-class work all 
the time—unless your health is good. And 
—you can hardly expect to keep your 
health unless you have scientific knowledge 
of modern conditions and their require- 
ments with latest and most up-to-date in- 
formation of how they may best be met. 
Such knowledge and information you may 
get from Goop HerattH—the magazine 
which teaches you how to take care of 
yourself—how to find a “balanced ration” 
suited to your needs—how to get rest when 
you sleep—how to work without overtiring 
—how to exercise without doing too much. 
Through reading Goop HEALTH, you 
learn to increase your capacity for success 
and enjoyment. Each month, Goop 
HEALTH brings you the latest news of all 
important scientific methods of upbuilding 
and preserving health. The teachings of 
700D HEALTH are so clearly stated that 
you find them always easy to understand 
and follow. Subscribe today. Only $2 a 
year. You take no risk. After receiving 
your first number of Goop Heatra, if 
you are not entirely satisfied, write us at 
once. We will cancel your subscription 
and refund your money. Subscribe today 
and learn to care for your health according 
to the latest dictates of science. Send sub- 
scription to Goop HEattH PusiisHine Co., 
309 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


‘standing which now clouds the real differ- 





clear up much of the mutual misunder- 


ences between the two peoples. 
Chicago: McClurg. $1.50. 
PLAY AS A TEACHER 
Joseph Lee desires that man shall be “a 
play-built animal,” living fully the baby, 
dramatic, Big Injun, and loyalty stages. 
He is not bound by the recapitulation the- 
ory nor does he believe in shirking responsi- 
bility for mastering the disagreeable. De- 
mocracy must “reconcile life and civiliza- 
tion,” gaining suggestion from.the civic and 
chivalric systems, but, unlike them, it must 
provide for all. The sections in Play in Ed- 
ucation on Sunday, War, atid Girls are es- 
pecially helpful. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


MUSIC AND THEOLOGY 
That “perhaps the truths which science 
has been sent to give men, blurring tradi- 
tional faith, denying much of the theology 
of the priests and doctors, may find their 
corrective in the truths which music has 
been sent to teach, reflecting the theology 
of the mystics,” is the thesis worked out 
ingeniously but not convincingly in a little 
book, The Mysticism of Music, left ready 
for the, press by the Rev. Dr. R. Heber 
Newton. The attempt to make music “re- 
flect” the Nicene Creed impresses rational 
readers as crossing the line of absurdity. 
Putnam. 75 cents. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


Honors fall fast about the author of K, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. The other day 
she was the central figure of a pow-wow 
presided over by the chief of the Blackfeet 
and his warriors. Here the tribal dances 
were danced in her honor, and by the name 
of Pitamakan, Running Eagle, she was 
formally made a member of tle tribe. 


The battle over a once popular book, 
Cape Cod Folks, has past, but we may 
be in for its successor. Here comes a let- 
ter to Sara Ware Bassett about the char- 
acters in The Taming of Zenas Henry. 
The reader has recognized every one of her 
Cape Codders which, comments their au- 
thor, is clever of him since she herself 
never saw or heard of any of them. 


The news that parts of Caroline French 
Benton’s Little Cook-Book for a Little 
Girl have been translated into Chinese and 
are used in some schools in China is dis- 
quieting to the lover of the bamboo sprouts 
and spiced brown sauces that are served 
to the trustful in our chop suey eating- 
houses. Also how will the papas of the little 
Chinese maidens’ manage custard with 
chopsticks? 


The author of the Jacob Stahl trilogy, 
J. D. Beresford, was once an enthusiastic 
chess player. Leaving his club one night 
after a hardly fought tournament he sudden- 
ly found himself unable te cross the street 
save by a knight’s move. He stood on the 
curb in vain trying to reason himself out 
of the delusion and when at last he had 
zigzagged safely across he made up his 
mind that he had played in enough chess 
matches. 


Dr. Griffis, whose Tahan is the fruit of 
many years among the Indians, has come 
back to civilization. He had a taste of it 
recently in Chicago, where he was set on 
by highwaymen, his clothing shot thru and 
his wallet taken. His own shots did no 
more than frighten his assailants. The po- 
lice reached the scene too late to catch the 
thieves, but at least they let the minister 
keep his revolver and had enough sense of 
humor not to reprove him for carrying it! 


Gene Stratton Porter, despite Michael 
O’Halloran and its forerunners, is first a 
naturalist, second a novelist. Every three 
days for weeks she and her husband trav- 
ersed the wearisome and dangerous miles 
of the Limberlost swamp to watch the life 
in the rare black yuilture’s. nest and long 
before she was known to the public her 





It is the first duty of the educated to be 
interested in education. 


First among magazines devoted to the 
cause of education is 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Published 10 months in the 
year. $1.50 a year; 20c 
a copy. 

EDITORS 


WILLIAM CHARLES O’DONNELL, Jr. 
CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 


Not a method magazine. A journal 
for all educators and for everybody inter- 
ested in education. 


Vol. XXVII begins with the September numter. 


The Board of Editorial Counsellors 
and Contributors consists of eminent 
educators and publicists. 


Note the following :— 


“THE WORLD AT SCHOOL” 


A notable series of articles by Clay- 
ton Sedgwick Cooper. Graphic pen 
pictures of school life around the 
world. 


Also 


A Symposium on American Ideals 


A stirring array of comments on 
American traits and tendencies by one 
hundred prominent citizens. These 
opinions, frankly expressed, were gath- 
ered by Mr. Cooper during the prep- 
aration of his book on American Ideals 
soon to be published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. as one of their American 
Book series. The symposium will ap- 
pear in part in the October number. 

On the practical side of educational 
work, Henry Sterling Chapin will con- 
tinue to elaborate “The Model-Store- 
Keeping Method of Instruction for 
Elementary Schools.” This plan of 
instruction has been adopted by thou- 
sands of schools with most gratifying 
results. Parents as well as teachers 
are enthusiastic in their praise. Mr. 
Chapin is the organizer and director 
of the system for the United States. 

The value of the magazine this year 
will be greatly enhanced by the contri- 
butions of Elizabeth Cooper, one of 
the most spontaneous and sympathetic 
writers of the day. 

A due proportion of space is allotted 
to book reviews, literary discussions, 
examination questions, etc. Forward 
subscriptions at once to 


Educational Foundations 
31-33 East 27th Street, N. Y. City 














wondering neighbors saw her daily behind 
her little horse packed in with ladder, ropes | 
and camera, searching the byways of the 
Limberlost region for its wild life. 





“Homes, Not Houses” 
CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


With all the built-in conveniences which we 
have devised to make housekeeping and 
homemaking a pleasure. 

New edition “HOMES, not HOUSES,” 
128 folio pages with 249 illus, showing artis- 
tic and convenient bungalows inside and out. 
The accepted authority on Bungalow build- 
ing for any climate. Cost of each house 
and plan given, $1.00 postpaid. Sample 
pages free. Smaller book showing 38 small 
Bungalow Homes, inside and out, 25¢. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
507 Chamber of C ce, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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One of our readers, who from his 
seven years of close association with 
the Mexican people as a missionary, 
has a right to be heard on the question, 
criticizes us for saying that the United 
States should have intervened five 
years ago. We are glad to see that he 
agrees with us that intervention is now 
needed and holds out the hope that it 
will not be altogether resented: 

Intervention was not then needed and 
would have been strongly resented by all 
Mexicans. Probably it is now needed, and 
if so, it will be welcomed by a strong party 
in Mexico, if they can be convinced of our 
disinterestedness. The Pan-American ac- 
tion now being taken will go a long way 
toward convincing them of this, and is the 
most encouraging prospect for the future. 

GrEorGE C, LEVERINE. 

Selma, Ohio. 





In the article on the “Conquest of 
Commerce” of September 6 attention 
was called to the difference in policy 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
The British policy is to buy in the 
cheapest market even tho it means the 
ruin of a home industry. The Germans 
believe in protection not merely for the 
establishment but for the maintenance 
of home industries. Either theory is 
logical and consistent, but they do not 
mix well. 

Our American policy has wavered be- 
tween these two ideals and so has some- 
times lost the advantages of either. The 
sugar business is a striking instance. 
The English a few years ago were re- 
joicing that they were getting sugar 
at less than cost thru the bounty-fed 
exports of German beet sugar, altho 
land which might have raised beets in 
England was going out of cultivation 
and the British West Indian planters 
were brought to bankruptcy. The Ger- 
mans on the other hand were willing 
to pay a higher price for the sugar 
they raised than they charged to the 
English because thereby they were able 
to use more land and support a larger 
population at home. The United States 
started in about twenty-five years ago 
to develop the beet sugar industry by 
the aid of protection, local bounties and 
extensive Government help. Now the 
tariff duties are being taken off, leav- 
ing the beet sugar communities to sink 
or swim, with considerable probability 
that they will sink. How it seems to 
one resident in the sugar section may 
be seen from the following letter: 

The sugar consumed by the American 
people each year is about 4,000,000 tons, 
and in round numbers, you will perceive, 
is worth approximately $400,000,000. The 
great irrigated West would, in a compara- 
tively few years, be largely the source of 
our national sugar supply thru the devel- 
opment of the beet sugar industry, just as 
Germany has made this business the source 
of her sugar supply. 


The irrigated West is peculiarly adapted 
to sugar beet culture, and if this industry 





Few paren 
strain of overstudy. 


O YOU? Do you—as you watch that youngster of yours 
studying evening after evening—recall the effort it cost you 
in your youthful days? 

Boys and girls need every energy for proper physical and mental growth, yet 
they often work harder than grown-ups. It is vital for their future well-being 
that their energies should not be over-drained, and here the kindly help of Sana- 
togen is indeed most welcome. 

Sanatogen is a guardian of good health at the “‘develop- 
ing age” just as at all other ages. Containing purest albumen 
and organic phosphorus, free from any harmful stimulant, 
it conveys to the growing body the essential elements for 
cell-growth, and blood and nerve nourishment in the most 
easily digested form—thus not only re-enforcing the system 
against breakdown, but building up a new fund of energy 
which will give greater efficiency with less wear! 

And as in the child, so in the adult. On young and old 
alike Sanatogen exerts reinvigorating influence, enriches the 
blood, makes keener the appetite and better the digestion, 
rests the nerves and builds up resistance to disease. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three 
sizes, from $1.00 up. 





Dr. Conrad Kuhn. 
physician to Emperor of 
Austria writes: 

“I have had the very 
best results from Sana- 
togen."’ 


The Czar of Russia's 
Private Physician. 

Dr. Ferchmin: ‘“‘My 
daughter who was very 
nervous and anaemic, 
has been greatly bene- 
fited by the prolonged 
use of Sanatogen. Her 
appetite improved, her 
weight increased, and 
the color of her skin 
became healthier."* 











Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


SA NA | O Gee 





ENDORSED BY OVER 21000 PHYSICIANS 

end for “The Art of Living,’ a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the 
popular poet-author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting 
aids in the quest for contentment and better health, This book is free. Tear this 
off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R, Irving Place, New 


York. 





YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest 
purpose to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy. but 
thorough direction and intelligent help must be supplied. fy in- 
struction supplies the first, and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the 
second. Large numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding 


to a remarkable degree. Investigate without prejudice, this oppor- 
tunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection 
business as I teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other 
profitable business, you are mistaken and I will prove it, if you earnestly de- 
sire to get ahead. No essential branch of business is so limitless, or less 
crowded. No business may be bui!t so large without investment o! capital. 
I will gladly send you for the asking 


“Pointers on the Collection Business” 


It may mean comfort for lifc. if not a great deal more, Write for it now. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 625 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOLS AND. COLLEGES 


NEW YORK 








THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 


The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 
rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. The school 
is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 





Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 








. >. . 
Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 
Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 
Christian Bodies. Eightieth Year Begins Sep- 
tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and _ r2oth 
Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 

Students, 
The Rev. Charles R. Gillett, D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 











PENNSYLVANIA 


‘YEATES SCHOOL | 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
No extras. 
Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. 

A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 
tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 
tional pupils. Application for reservations 
should be made now. 

Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 



































ILLINOIS 





A University cours 
for men who 
An opportunity 
mercial center. — 
western University 


e in Busi 


ave h é 
4 to study business In a 


Send for 


RS \ >. 
E 


o years O 
ad swe 7 great com- 


North- 





Bulletin, 409 
Building, Chicago. 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet. 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. | 


of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. | 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
fense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course, 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts | 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ° 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
HORT -STORY W 


RITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
250-page ee, ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenweln 


PublicSpeaking 
Taught at Home 


Write for our special public 

speaking offer. 15minutesa 

day,spare time, will make you 

a powerful, convincing speaker. 

: You can be at ease before any audi- 
ence—enrich your vocabulary — in- 

crease your earning powe! ecome 

re popular. We've trained hundreds 
successful y mail e. 
Special Offer—Write Now 

Send quick for details of our special limited 
offer. Noobligation. But you must hurry. Write now. 


. . American Correspondence School of 
Public Speaking Dept. 1%" 24g Meuterran Fic Chease 














 agpeoraprges 
The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 


STUDY 'eessestghie 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
24th Year v. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, 1. Mitche il Towe: 











| vidual, 


terested daily condition “to let things go 
their own way.” 





were accorded proper “legislative protec- 
tion,” it would be the means of converting 
a sparsely inhabited country into a po 
ulous one, characteristic of an industrially 
happy community, where a thriving family 
lives on each eighty or forty acres, instead 
of one family on six hundred and forty 
acres. You will observe this means a transi- 
tion in population from ote family to six- 
teen families on each section or six hun- 
dred and forty acres of land—the best sort 
of sixteen to one doctrine. It means not 
only this increased population of wage 
earners, but value producers, which are 
important considerations in the industrial 
growth of any country. } 

The production of beet sugar, speaking 
broadly, has just started in the West, and 
if it were not for the fact that the last 
Congress practically provided for the ex- 
termination of this industry in the United 
States after May, 1916, by declaring that 
raw sugar shall be admitted free of duty 
at that time, the present war prices would 
be an added inéentive for millions of new 
capital to be invested in the irrigated West. 

W. D. Hoover 

Denver, Colorado 


Let me thank you for the fine article, 
“The Conquest of Commerce,” that ap- 
peared in The Independent of September 6. 
It is just such a shaking-up and waking- 
up that we need in this country. Will you 
kindly tell me from what sources you got 
your information for this article? I am 
much interested in the subject and would 
like to read more on it. Am sure that there 
are thousands of other business men who 
would be glad to read more on the same 
order and I hope that you will follow this 
article with another along the same lines. 

C. T. ANDERSON. 

Duluth, Minnesota. 


The material was collected in the 
course of many years from various 
sources, but you will find a good ac- 
count of the methods by which Ger- 
many has attained her commercial su- 
premacy by reference to W. Harbutt 
Dawson’s Evolution of Modern Ger- 
many, or Frederic C. Howe’s Socialized 
Germany. (Scribner, $1.50 each.) A 
second article on the development of 
American commerce will soon appear. 


Mercantile marine! Nobody’s concern! 
We have the goods, but we cannot deliver 
our orders, outside U. S. A.! We freely ad- 
mit we can and do produce enough for our 
own home usage, with an enormous sur- 
plus for exportation, with increasing pro- 
duction assured, but we lack means to 
transport abroad! Nobody’s business! 

am nobody, only a humble English- 
man, with eleven years’ comfortable and 
enjoyable residence on this beautiful west- 
ern Pacific coast, and intensely interested 
in the present and future development and 
advancement of this vast continent, and 
am trying to rid myself and environments 
of apathy. Where can one fix the responsi- 
bility of the present crucial conditions? It 
is not presidential, congressional or indi- 
but it is a collective silent disin- 


JAMES Epwarps 

San Francisco, California 

We must confess to our energetic 
friend that the deplorable inactivity in 
regard to an American merchant ma- 
rine is not so much apathy as perplex- 
ity. As long ago as we can remember— 
and this in our editorial capacity is 
some sixty-seven years—people have 
been urging that something be done 
about it, but nobody knows just what 
to do. But the problem is now being 
solved for us. Since the war American 
shipping has been growing by leaps and 
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York, 
2d, 1915: 
RESOURCES 


1. a Loans and discounts...... 
: fF ea 
2. Overdrafts, unsecured. ° 
3. a U. S. bonds deposited to 
secure circulation (par 
OS err a aa 
b U. S. bonds pledged to se- 
cure S. deposits (par 
Value) ..scccccceccscees 

4. Bonds, securities, ets.: 





a Bonds other than U. S. 
bonds pledged to secure 
sen ere 

b Bonds other than U. S. 
bonds pledged to secure 


postal savings deposits. . 

ec Bonds and securities 
pledged as collateral for 
state, or other deposits or 
bills payable (postal ex- 
cluded) 

d Securities other than U, S. 
bonds (not _ including 
stocks) owned unpledged. 


7 bonds, securities, etc. 
. Subscription to stock of Fed- 








a Individual deposits 
to check 

b Certificates of deposit due 
in less than 30 days..... 

c Certified checks .......... 

| d Cashier’s checks outstanding 

e United States deposits.... 

f Postal savings deposits. . 

g State, county, or other mu- 
nicipal deposits secured Ad 
item 4c of “Resources” 

Other time deposits......... 


Total 


subject 


named bank, do 





| knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn 


| 7th day of September, 1915. 


| Correct—Attest 
. DEL, 


pokcnas’ BENEDICT, 





Sept. 


$8,938,527. 18 
67.51 


490,000.00 


990.00 


‘ ] 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


at City of New York, in the State of New 
at the close of business, 





| 
124,695.80 


374,885.00 | 


245,000.00 


366,005.86 


-$1,110,586.66 





} 


| 


eral Reserve Bank....... 96,000.00 
a Less amount unpaid...... 48,000.00 
b All other stocks, including 
premium on same........ 4,475.00 
8. Real estate owned other than 2 
banking house .......... 54,717.00 | 
9. Net amount due from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank...... 916,440.23 | 
11. Net amount due from banks 
a 5 eee 371.65 
';2, Exchanges for. clearing | 
DOE atcekivdds< na qunte<s 426,064.47 | 
13. Other checks on banks in 
the same city or town as 
reporting bank........... 44,340.81 
14. a Outside checks and other 
rer eee 144.62 
b Fractional currency, nick- 
els and cents ....... eeee 3,321.48 
15. Notes of other national 
Se eh ad 20,000.00 
Lawful _Money reserve in 
bank 
17. Total ‘coin certificates..... 1,199,231.44 
18. Legal tender notes........ 156,000.00 
19. a fund with U. 
reasurer (not more 
than 5 per cent. on cir- 
eee 25,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer... 28,000.00 | 
22. Other assets, interest ac- 
crued receivable....... i 11,979.12 
TE iced vavaeeiasees $13,478,257.17 
LIABILITIES 
1. Capital stock paid in...... $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund ........... 600,000.00 
2. Undivided profits é 171,088.22 
Reserved for taxes.......... 12,420.53 
Reserved for rent........... 1,000.00 
Less current expenses, inter- | 
est and taxes paid....... 681.49 
3. Cireulating notes .......... 500,000.00 
Less amount on hand and in 
treasury for redemption 
sO See 113,002.50 
6. Due to banks and bankers.. 4,798,441.24 
7. Dividends unpaid 253.50 
8. Demand deposits: 


$5,679,765.43 | 


64,881.11 
86,757.19 
123,763.57 
90,065.37 
346,505.00 


100,000.00 
17,000.00 


$13,478,257.17 
State of New York, County of New York, ss: 

I, F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier of the above- 
solemnly swear 
above statement is true to the best of my 


that the 


F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 
to before me this 


JOHN P. LAIRD, 
| ey Public 2104, N. Y. Co. 


Directors. 








— 























bounds until now it is about up to what 
it was in 1862, when it was last de- 
stroyed by cruisers “built in Britain.” 








Dear Sir, I am reading in your issue of 
this day that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
wants a short prayer as a Christian anti- 
dote to “Gott strafe England.’ If the world 
is not dead to the spirit of Jesus Christ 
how would “God forgive Germany” do? 


ALFRED B. Sproat 
Taunton, Massachusetts 


We are glad to see that the Germans 
are getting ashamed of their ridiculous 
outburst of hatred and the “God Pun- 
ish England!” legend is now less fre- 
quently seen stamped on letters, bread 
and briquettes. 








The ideas advanced in your editorial of 
September 13, “The Educational Reserves,” 
while quite novel and humiliating to the 
fledgling graduate, appear to be | sed on 
false premises. It is quite beside the mark 
to compare educational reserves to military 
reserves, the reason being that after a man 
has completed his allotted period of mili- 
tary training he usually enters into some 
occupation which has no relation whatever 
to military life. In other words, military 
training does not prepare him for his voca- 
tion—it is merely a “necessary evil” like 
tax-paying. 

A university graduate, on the other hand, 
employs as much of his acquired education 
as possible in his life work and if he be 
of the proper stamp, will constantly use 
and add to the learning he has paid money 
to acquire in college. His education and 
efficiency constantly increases as he en- 
deavors to place himself in the front rank, 
or in these days even to earn his bread he 
must continually improve his mental or 
mechanical capacities. If he returns to his 
alma mater every five years, as you sug- 
gest, to “brush up” it is quite likely that 
his former instructors could learn more 
from him than he could from them in many 
instances. 

It is agreed that a college degree is a 
fraud upon the public, but this is due to 
the type of education itself. If a university 
turns out incompetent and falsely-educated 
graduates, it would obviously be folly to 
return to that institution later to refreshen 
one’s “intellect.” 

There are of course many subjects taken 
up in college which are valuable chiefly for 
mental training and preparation and it 
would be of no advantage to review them. 
Once a child learns to walk he doesn’t go 
back to his walking-chair every year to 
practise the first steps—he keeps on walk- 
ing. 

The point is this: let the college give 
the man the right sort of education and 
one that is suited to him and he will take 
care of himself, but as yet most of the 
colleges fail to do that. 


Max WALDRON 
Lake Alfred, Florida 


We fear that our correspondent still 
clings to the exploded theory of gen- 
eralized mental training and the trans- 
ference of acquired abilities. How many 
of the studies which a man has taken 
at college does his lifework ordinarily 
impel him to keep up? How many col- 
lege presidents can pass the entrance 
examinations with sufficient credits to 
gain admission to their own insti‘- 
tions? We do not agree that a college 
degree ts a fraud upon the public be- 
cause it “turns out incompetent and 
falsely educated graduates.” We merely 
made the modest suggestion ths* 


au 


would be well to put a date limit on the 
diploma as is done on kodak film: This 
might read “knowledge not guaranteed 
unless used and developed within five 
years from date.” 





Let me tell— 


Independent Readers 
about 


Clarkson’s 

Gigantic 

Book Sale 
of all 


New Books 


Gr IE world’s war has caused publishers 
to throw vast overstocks on the market. Clarkson 

took advantage of these unusual conditions in the book 
world and bought immense stocks at unheard of prices. All 
are new, perfect books, late editions, and many are offered 
at less than cost of the mere paper and binding. During 
this sale of Clarkson's you can get two, three and even four 
books for the price of one. Clarkson is known to book 
lovers everywhere as the man who saves them big money. 
He is known to book publishers as the closest book buyer 
in the market. Hard up book dealers come to him when 
they need money and unload at Clark-on's own prices. He 
also buys reguiar stock at jobbers’ prices and retails at 
wholesale prices. 


Note These Sample Prices: 


Their Yesterdays, 35c. Sasteated, }2.50—my price, 
Winning of Barbara Worth, 350. $ y 
Calling of Dan Matthews. 350. 
Current Cyclopedia of Reference, 





Myths ot the Rhine, cloth, illus 
ted, $2.50—my price, 480. 


cloth, illustrated, 8 vols. The yoo Republic, by Master 
Publ she: — Price, $16—n y Historians, 4 vols., cloth, 
illustrated, $8 —my price, 

Every Girl's * ees, 10 vols., $1.45. 

34 Morocco, y Germany's Fighting Machine, by 
price, $2.95. nest Henderson, 30 years' 
Library of Universal History, 10 secret facts disclosed, illus 

vols., 3-4 Morocco, illus- 


trated, $1.25—my price, 250. 
History of the American People, 
4 voles, cloth, $6—my pr 

1.2 


trated, $27—my price, $8.75. 

Home Library 8 vols., cloth, $4. 
—my price, 85e. 

Fraternal and Modern Banquet 


Seribner’s s Edition of Stephenson, 
Orator, 4 books in one, cloth, 


10vol., cloth, my price, $6.35, 


DeLuxe Editions of Standard Authors 











Plutarch’ els 8, Tolstoi’s Works, 12 vols, 34 
ceo, oroceo, — mm 
Dickens, 15 v . $12.60. - 7. 
een, $#45—my price, 
$14.98. Kipling’s Works, 10 vols., 34 
De Luxe Shakespeare. First lorocoo, $45 — my price, 
printing from new plates, $7.80. 
largest type; best notes of any , 
Shakespeare published; ~0 —— hata 10 vols., hg 
vols., full Morocoo, $60—my $10.50. o —my price, 
price, $17.85. 
Dumas’ Works, 18 vols, 3-4 De Maupassant’s Works, 17 vols., 
iy » 45—my price, vellum, $24.75—my price, 
95. 75. 
Thackeray's Works, 10 vols., 3-4 spite 
Moroceo, $45 — my price, De Kock’s Works, 25 vols. vellum, 
.80, #45—my price, $15.25. 


I have endless variety of single vols. and sets of practically every 
standard author, De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Poe, Scott, 
Lowell, Emerson, Wilde, Mubibach, Plato, and scores of others. 


What Clarkson is Doing for the Book Buyer 


In several hundred thousand Libraries in the homes of 
people in every walk of life—from the day laborer to the 
college professor and high government official, from the per- 
sons who buy a few books of popular fiction to the persons 
who pride themselves on having the complete works of all 
the standard authors in De Luxe Editions artistically printed 
and bound—almost every book was bought from me. WHY? 
Because, I sell you just the books you want—all new—many 
at a saving of from 50 to 90 per cent— you examine the books 
in your own home for five days betore paying forthem. If 
not satisfied, return them at my expense—and owe me 
nothing. 


Catalog of Bargain Book Free 


My new catalog sent free for the asking, giyes you a com- 
pleteiist of the books in This Gigantic Sale and shows you 
how to save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. Every 
book new and fresh, and guaranteed to please you—you tu be 
the judge. I do not quibble, and would rather have a book or 
set of books returned at my expense than to have a dissatis- 
fied customer. Write at once for the Catalog. Get the books 
you want at sale prices. 


Get Catalog with Full Description Before Ordering 
DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
929 Clarkson Building — Chicago, Illinois 














“E-Z” Coin nal Self-Filler Pen 





A USEFUL MODERATE PRICED GIFT 
A new safety self-filler for every man, at-any man’s price. To fill merely 


insert 
coin or other article in slot and press once. Safety Cap prevents feshage if 
carried point down. Holder of Diamond Chased Vulcanized Rubber. 14 Kt. 
Gold Pen. Every part guaranteed. 
No. 315 Vest-Pocket 1 size $1.75. No. yous Regular size $2.00 
‘atalogu: Vanted 


e. Agents W 
J. D. Ullrich & Co. 27 Thames St., New York 
FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘To You 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 
L, CO. Smiths $80 to $50 = Olivers $20 to $85 

We have all makes, Send for catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of 
your round wick lamp, 
gas-jet or mantle burner, 
Requires no more gas 
or oil than for light; 
does not lessen the vol- 
ume of light; utilizes 
the waste heat. Heat 
and light at one cost, 


Will Heat Ordinary Room 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ing its power—your lamp or gas-jet will 
heat a room by concentrating, intensity- On Gas-Jet 
ing and radiating the waste heat witha 
GIANT HEATER, § This heater causes a circulation of the 
air, giving a uniform heat. Noodor,dust, ashes or trouble. 

You can heat any room, office or den; 
warm baby’s food or your shaving 
water; make tea or coffee, and you 
can do these things quickly, for 
the heat is intense. 

Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., 
writes: ‘‘We have used your Giant 
Heater in our home five years, and are 
certain it saves us a ton of coal a year, 
besides its cunvenience. 


m >  Blackiron - 
Polished Brass 
Nickel Plated on 


: nue 
Se eg Le) ») 
MET / Send today for a heater—we will 


“ gend it by first mail or express, ail 
charges prepaid. Use it in your room ; 
if not satisfied return it in 10 days and 
get money back. Send for free book 
anyway. 


Se 


Giant Heater Co., 307.7730 Gnee’ 














DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, September 14, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 

a quarterly dividend of 2% from the current earn- 
ings for the quarter ending June 30, 1915, pay- 
able September 30, 1915, to stockholders of record 
September 24, 1915. 

HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 

New York, September 14, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% from the current 
earnings for the quarter ending June 30, 1915, 
payable September 30, 1915, to stockholders of 
record September 24, 1915 
HENRY 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Philadelphia, September 15th, 1915. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of One 
Per Cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on, both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable October ist, 1915, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 
21st, 1915. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Preferred Stock. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 

quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable October 1, 
1915, to preferred stockholders of record Septem- 

ber 25, 1915. Checks will be mailed. 
WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 15, 1915. 

A dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. 

(14%), on the Capital Stock of this Company 

has been declared payable November 1, 1915, at 

the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 7, 1915. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 65. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Comnany has been declared, 
payable October 15th, 1915, at the office of the 
Company, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 22, 1915. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Assistant Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37%. cents per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a divi- 
dend of 2% (so cents per share) on the Common 
capital stock, payable October sth, 1915, to stock- 
holders of record at the c!ose of business Sep- 
tember 14th, 1915. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 








c. KNOX , Secretary. 








Treasurer. 
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lhe 
Market 
Place 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN 


New York City has been the center 
of the financial world’s interest during 
the last week, for here are being con- 
ducted negotiations unique in some of 
their phases, looking to the creation of 
a colossal credit by the United States 
in ‘favor of two great nations which 
have long been lenders and not borrow- 
ers in the world market. The British 
and French mission, headed by the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Sir 
E. H. Holden, chairman of the great 
London City and Midland Bank, was 
dispatched here to end if possible a sit- 
uation which had become so difficult 
and so serious as to threaten the con- 
tinuance of commercial intercourse be- 
tween their countries and the United 
States. Much remains to be done, but 
such encouraging progress already has 
been made in the negotiations that the 
foreign exchange rate has had a sharp 
advance, and toward the close of the 
week stood more than twenty cents in 
the pound above the low record level 
of 4.50, touched three weeks ago, altho 
still well below the figures of normal 
times. 

It seems to be now well established 
that the arrangement likely to be made 
will not provide for the $1,000,000,000 
which the foreign financiers an- 
nounced that they desired, but that the 
amount will be at least $500,000,000 
and may run as high as $700,000,000 or 
$800,000,000. The financiers of New 
York and other cities, who had assem- 
bled here on the invitation of the Mor- 
gan firm to meet the European com- 
missioners, assumed at first that the 
loan would be secured by collateral, 
perhaps American securities, but it was 
soon made plain to them that the only 
security which would be offered would 
be the faith and credit of the bor- 
rowing nations, and the negotiations 
are now proceeding on that under- 
standing. The plan is to issue bonds 
running from five to ten years, paying 
five per cent, and offered to investors 
at par. 

The Federal Government is placing 
nv obstacle in the way of the transac- 
tion, and the Federal Reserve Board 
has let it be known that the projected 
loan is not a matter within its province. 
Naturally there has been strenuous op- 
pos.cion to the loan on the part of ac- 
tive sympathizers with the German 
cause, but this antagonism appears to 
be waning as the vital importance of 























the arrangement to American agricul- 
ture and American industry, altogether 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 


the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
During its existence the com- 
Received premiums thereon to 
287,324,890.99 
Issued certificates of protits 
Of which there have been re- 
83,811,450.00 
ent time 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 


repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 
pany has insured property 
to the value of - $27,964,578, 109.00 
the extent of....ccccoccece 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
to dealers e 90,801,110.00 
deemed ee 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ee 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificate 
amounts to.... ° 23,020, 223.85 
sets of the company amouut- 
ed to.. . 14,101,674.46 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
’ A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
CHARLES E, FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 














Send $2 (and 15c postage and packing) for 3 


DURC GUARANTEED SHIRTS 


Money back if not as represented 


Include name and address of 5 friends 
and receive handsome tie free. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six montus 
without lading, shrinking or ripp ng or new shirts free, Fine per- 
cale coat-style shirts, assor.ed stripes. Cuffs attached. Laundered 
and tashionable. Sizes 14to 17. Sleeves 33 and 35. Order today. 
Highest Bank References. Duro Catalog in each box. 


Goodell & Co., Room 31, 158 E. 34th St., N. Y. 





For 36 vears we have been paving our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend alter the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan I.ist No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 





G THE PHOTOPLAY 
_ A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue puotoplay, tiugat by Arthur Leeus, Editor, 
Tus Puotortar Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











A SILVER QUARTER sent at our 
risk, with the name and address of a 
friend, will secure eight consecutive 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT for 
him. Introduce your acquaintances 
to THE INDEPENDENT in its new 
form. 
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Vanity Fair is the new magazine which 

is being talked about. Its success is U 
increasing like the success of a new 

play; those who see it like it, and tell 

their friends about it. 


If you fail to secure a copy from your news- 

dealer (the price is 25 cents) ask him to 

place an order for the next ae = 

don’t give up; try some other newsdealer. " 
You can hardly afford to miss the October Readers of The Inde 
number now on sale. pendent using the coupon 


Tens of thousands of intellectual people helow can have a six 
pick up Vanity Fair as their first choice hs’ ‘trial’? subscri 
when looking for something enlivening. Its months trial" subscrip- 
originality immediately attracts; its uncon- _fign for One Dollar if 
ventional character, its freshness, its unpre- 

cedented variety. _order is sent promptly. 


VANITY FAIR 


Bliss Carman—There is something light, entertaining and well-bred about Vanity Fair 
George Ade—Let me congratulate Vanity Fair on being so superior and sophisticated 
DeWolf Hopper—I, somehow, always think of Vanity Fair as a relative of mine 

Ida M. Tarbell—Smart enough to wheedle twenty-five cents a month out of me 
Jack London—Vanity Fair keeps me in touch with all the pleasures of life 
Arnold Daly—You have published a magazine which tops England's best 
Marie Doro—In these hard times it is the only magazine I ever buy 
Jeannette L. Gilder—I like its pleasant face and its optimistic pages 
Samuel Merwin—Every number I read makes me a year younger 
Julian Street-—I am always ashamed of myself for liking you so 
Douglas Fairbanks—It is just what we needed in this country 
Owen Johnson—I am delighted with the accent of originality 
Frances Starr—l find that everybody is reading Vanity Fair 
Gouverneur Morris—An incomparably attractive magazine 
Charles Dana Gibson—Vanity Fair is a friend of mine 
Joseph H. Choate—Vanity Fair is a wonderful baby 
Irvin S. Cobb—Congratulations—but be careful 
John Drew—Your journal is fine 


A Recipe 


Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre magazine, your favorite 
sports magazine, your favorite book magazine, your favorite humor magazine, 
your favorite art magazine, then add flavoring from London and sauce from 
















wa > 
Paris and seasoning from Broadway and Fifth Avenue, add pages of photo- 2 
graphs, sketches and portraits, shake well, put on a beautiful color cover 49 Sidis 
and you will get a general idea of this most successful of new magazines. r) ma of 
SAS 
1.) 
Vanity Fair is for sale by leading news- sooo a 
A* 
dealers everywhere: 25 cents a copy. Se 
PO S 
Readers of The Independent are invited + OW RN 
to consider the “‘trial’’ offer at the right. yon om y 
y . 
, PM rg: 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 3 O Ss Pa 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor Sa e y 
Po® rm Pa and 
or we 
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highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS 


GOUT. DIABETES, OBESITY, 


Situated in a porate park with miles of 
exercise. Well-kept Go!f Course. 


DUSTRY ART 


For Health, Pleasure or Business. 
all questions about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Trans- 


“INFORMATION”: 
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Ghe GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science~has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians. 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 


three times as much as any other American Spring known. 


NEURITIS. NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 


NERVOUS SYSTEM, we Offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. 

Cur eumaatorsaed Booklets andl Latest san caatoen on our cavemen Springs will be Mailed on Request — 


This Department answers 


FEL 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Letfingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL TH THE YEAR 


The 
Two of the Drinking Springs cre 
THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 


of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
For the treatment of rHeumaTiISM, 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
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HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
= Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
2.00 3.00 * 
‘00 a A nee es — 
_ * - ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** —_—6—CU™ 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 


Cabaret Excellente 








OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D.L.& W. RR. 





A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 











‘THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
| Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
| pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 
The Ideal Autumn Resort 


Unrivalled location 20 miles from New York. 
olf. Tennis. Open until October 15th. 


ALBERT A. LEROY, Manager. 
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PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 

TAL S.N. CO. 

Full information from 


LAND. Round World Trips 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
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apart from the trade in war munitions, 
is being more and more clearly empha- 
sized. One of the foreign representa- 
tives suggested the other day that if 
the terms to be exacted by the lenders 
should prove too onerous, England and 
France would buy their foodstuffs and 
cotton and cattle elsewhere than in the 
United States, but this suggestion is 
hardly taken seriously by financiers 
here, who point out that Canada and 
the Argentine, to which those coun- 
tries must turn, are not in a position 
to extend credit on a vast scale, and 
that only in the United States is the 
necessary accommodation to be had. On 
the other hand, it is greatly to the in- 
terest of the American growers of 
grain and other commodities, as Mr. 
James J. Hill especially has shown, to 
be able to have an export market for 
their surplus product, to be very large 
in this year of excellent crop prospects, 
a market which will be greatly cur- 
tailed if the Allied nations shall be 
obliged to make their payment in cash 
for the foodstuffs needed by them. 
There have been received in this city 


:| within the last few weeks three con- 


signments of about $50,000,000 each, 
consisting in all of about $60,000,000 
gold and nearly $100,000,000 in securi- 
ties, which have been sent here from 
England with the supposed purpose of 


1|meeting the cost of-munitions of war, 


and a fourth instalment of about $20,- 
000,000 gold and $30,000,000 securities 
is said to be on the way to this center. 
While no assurances have been made 
public that no part of the proposed 
great loan will be used in paying for 
the manufactures of war material, it 
is the prevailing impression that an ar- 
rangement of that sort will be made, 
and that the proceeds of the loan will 
be applied strictly to meeting the cost 
of agricultural products and general 
manufactures, leaving the settlement 
for the war supplies to be made by di- 
rect payment. 

The loan, it may be assumed, will be 
taken by the banks and bankers, and 
the extent of the distribution which 
they may subsequently be able to make 


_l|of it cannot yet be estimated with any 


approach to certainty. American in- 
vestors are not accustomed to putting 
their money into foreign loans, and it 
may be that they will not respond 
largely to the offering which will prob- 
ably before long be made to them of 
the joint obligation of the British and 
French Governments. Not that the 
bonds or notes representing the loan 
will be unattractive, for it is certain 


- \that the rate of interest they will bear. 


will be high, probably netting the in- 


t | vestor five per cent; and the possibility 


of loss of the principal thru repudia- 
tion, even tho the fortunes of war 
should finally go against the Allies, 
may be regarded as negligible. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, $1.00 per 
share, payable September 30. 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
quarterly, preferred, 2 per cent; quarterly, com- 
mon, 1% per cent; both payable September 30 

Electric Storage Battery Company, common 
and preferred, 1 per cent, payable October 1. 

D. C. Heath & Co., preferred, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable October 1. 
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A. P., Earl, N. D.—Provided he can pass 
a satisfactory physical examination, the 
occupations which totally disqualify a man 
for life insurance under some one of the 
various policy contracts which the com- 
panies issue are few. I would advise you 
to place your case before the agent of some 
reputable life company in your ‘neighbor- 
hood. 


BE. A. B., Grand Forks, N. D.—The first 
company you name is entirely solvent and 
is being managed with good average effi- 
ciency. But I believe it has inherent de- 
fects which cannot be eradicated and which 
may affect its policyholders to a slight ex- 
tent. The second company named writes 
only non-participating insurance and as 
you say you want the participating kind, 
comment is unnecessary. The third com- 
pany is a very good one and well man- 
aged. Most of its business is on the de- 
ferred dividend plan, however, and that 
plan is objectionable. Investigate some of 
the companies which are striving to pay 
the largest annual dividends to policy- 
holders. That is the competitive point. 


J. A. S., Poteau, Okla.—Such informa- 
tion as I have at hand bearing on the 
assessment association you name disposes 


me to agree with the conclusion you have | 


arrived at respecting its promises. It has 
nearly $15,000,000 insurance in force su- 
perimposed on about $90,000 of net assets. 
In 1914 its total income was $266,000 
against a total outgo of nearly $261,000. 
I don’t see any provision for the future in 
any of these figures. There are no miracles 
wort:ed in life insurance. Money in suffi- 
cient quantity, collected in advance and 


put out at compound interest, is the only 
solvent for the yearly increasing liability 


incident to carrying each member of an 
insuring concern. There are no short cuts. 
Life insurance costs its rrice; if not now, 
then later on including heavy penalties. 


R. A. S., Tiffin, O—The casualty com- 


pany you name en‘oys a good reputation, | 


it possesses an eflicient management and 
as per the figures you quote in sound 
financial condition. I believe you can place 
confidence in any proposition it will issue 
its contract on. Note well that the policy 
you are considering is limited and restrict- 
ed. Replying to your second question: I be- 
lieve in endowments for young men because 


the great majority of the latter will sur- | 


vive to receive the accumulations. The mi- 
nority who die will have paid more for 
the protection than it would have cost 
under an ordinary life policy and it is 


plain their estates would have been richer | 


if they had been insured under the cheaper 
form and had invested the difference betwecn 
the two premiums in some savings fund. 
jut ritht there is the difficulty and it is 
one due to an inherent defect in human 
niture. The number of persons is exceed- 
ingly small who will faithfully invest that 
difference year by year for, say, twenty 
years. Night or wrong, they are more likely 
to pay their annual premiums on an en- 
dowment policy. The latter also has the 
advantage of furnishing less temptation to 
use the accumulation in a financial pinch. 
You mention Chicago real estate bonds as 
an investment. Would that not be some- 
thing of a speculation? Thet is another 
feature to be considered in a matter of this 
kind. I recommend the endowment. If not 
that, then increase the amount of the ordi- 
nary life policy, which is now costing you 
about $41 a year and put the price of the 
endowment, about $96, in as much ordinary 
life insurance as the last named sum wiil 
buy—nearly $§ q 
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Guaranteed Perfect 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Money retunded if not 
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Applying Rent on 
Rented, Purchase Price. 
Cash or Easy 
Or Sold, Payments. 
Send ior our Bargain List No. 101 
(Established 1892) 


34-36 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely berond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 














The last mail from the North in 1861, brought to James L. Byington of 
Albany, Ga., a check of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company for $800 


in payment of a loss. 


Received too late to be sent North for collection 


this check was universally accepted as legal tender and during the Civil 
War traveled throughout the Southern States, changing hands many times 
as readily as gold coin, increasing in value as Confederate money depreci- 


ated. 


When it finally reached its home bank in Hartford in 1864 it was 


literally covered with endorsements. For over a century, through war, panic 
. ‘ . 
and conflagration, the “Hartford’s’’ name on a promise to pay has every- 


where been as “good as gold.”’ 


Practically every form of insurance except life insurance can be secured 


through the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
always transacted its fire insurance business 
honorably. Itsreputation and traditions are 
its most valuable assets and guarantee of the 
future. It has ample financial resources. 


The Hartford Accident ahd Indemnity 
Company conducts a general casualty and 
bonding business along the liberal, yet 
sound, lines that have characterized the 
business policy of the parent organization. 


Look over the different kinds of protection listed below. 
Check those you wish to know more about, mail the cou- 
pon to us and we will send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 





COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department 1-9),125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Geatlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and adéress written on margin of coupon, 
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HE questions of international eth- 

| ics involved in the Great War have 
so often come up before that when- 

ever we discuss them we are reminded 
that it is a threshing of old straw. Some 
of our readers, disliking our reprobation 
of the German passage thru Belgium, 
have quoted to us Judges xi, 19-22, as 
proof that Jehovah approved of Israel’s 
violation of the neutrality of Sihon. 
And where would we find a more com- 
petent discussion of the question of 
neutrality than the following, which 
dates from the fifth century B. C.? A 
true translation should be free from 
any trace of archaicism, since this was 
written as contemporary, not ancient 
history. Accordingly I have substituted 
modern names for those in the original. 


Germans. Well, then, we Germans will 
use no fine words; we will not go out of 
our way to prove that we have a right to 
rule ... or that we attack you now be- 
cause we are suffering any injury at your 
hands. . . . But you and we should say 
what we really think, and aim only at what 
is possible, for we both alike know that 
into the discussion of human affairs the 
question of justice only enters where there 
is equal power to enforce it, and that the 
powerful exact what they can, and the 
weak grant what they must. 

Belgians. Well, then, since you set aside 
justice and invite us to speak of expedien- 
cy, in our judgment it is certainly expedi- 
ent that you should respect a_ principle 
which is for the common good; that to 
every man when in peril a reasonable claim 
should be counted a claim of right. ... 
Your interest in this principle is quite as 
great as ours, inasmuch as you, if you fall, 
will incur the heaviest vengeance, and will 
be the most terrible example to mankind. 

Germans. The fall of our empire. if it 
should fall, is not an event to which we 
look forward with dismay; for ruling 
states such as Great Britain are not cruel 
to their vanquished enemies. . . 

Belgians. But do you not recognize an- 
other danger? Will you not be making 
enemies of all who are now neutrals? When 
they see how you are treating us they will 
expect you some day to turn against them ; 
and if so, are you not strengthening the 
enemies whom you already have, and bring- 
ing upon you others, who, if they could 
help, would never dream of being your en- 
emies at all? 

Germans. We do not consider our really 
dangerous enemies to be any of the peo- 
ples . . . who, secure in their freedom, 
may defer indefinitely any measures of pre- 
caution which they take against us, but 
petty states who, like you, happen to be 
under no control, and all who may be al- 
ready irritated by the necessity of submis- 
sion to our empire—these are our real en- 
emies, for they are the most reckless and 
most likely to bring themselves as well as 
us into.a danger which they cannot but 
foresee. 

Belgians. We know only too well how 
hard the struggle must be against your 


power, and against fortune, if she does not 
mean to be ——. Nevertheless, we do 
not despair of fortune; for we hope to 
stand as high as you in the favor of 
heaven, because we are righteous, and you 
against whom we contend are unrighteous, 
and we are satisfied that our deficiency in 
power will be compensated by the aid of 
our allies the British; they cannot refuse 
to help us, if only ... for the sake of 
their own honor. And, therefore, our con- 
fidence is not so utterly blind as you sup- 
pose. 

Germans. As for the Gods, we expect to 
have quite as much of their favor as you: 
for we are not doing or claiming anything 
which goes beyond common opinion about 
divine or men’s desires about human things. 
For of the Gods we believe, and of men we 
know, that by a law of their nature wher- 
ever they can rule they will. This law was 
not made by us, and we are not the first 
who have acted upon it; we did but in- 
herit it, and shall bequeath it to all time, 
and we know that you and all mankind, if 
you were as strong as we are, would do 
as we do. So much for the Gods; we have 
told you why we expect to stand as high 
in their good opinion as you. And then as 
to the British—when you imagine that out 
of very shame they will assist. you, we ad- 
mire the innocence of your idea, but we 
do not envy you the folly of it. The British 
are exceedingly virtuous among themselves, 
and according to their national standard 
of morality. But, in respect of their deal- 
ings with others, altho many things might 
be said, they can be described in a few 
words—of all men whom we know they are 
the most notorious for identifying what is 
pleasant with what is honorable and what 
is expedient with what is just. 

Belgians. That is the very reason why 
we trust them; they will look to their in- 
terest, and therefore will not be willing 
to betray the Belgians . . . lest they should 
be distrusted by their own friends in con- 
tinental Europe and play into the hands 
of their enemies. 

Germans. But do you not see that the 
path of expediency is safe, whereas justice 
and honor involve danger in practise, and 
such dangers the British seldom care to 
face? : 

Belgians. On the other hand, we think 
that whatever perils there may be, they 
will be ready to face them for our sakes, 
and will consider danger less dangerous 
where we are concerned. For if they need 
our aid we are close at hand. 

Germans. Yes, but what encourages men 
who are invited to join a conflict is clearly 
not the good-will of those who summon 
them to their side, but a decided superior- 
ity in real power. To this no men look 
more keenly than the British ; so little con- 
fidence have they in their own resources, 
that they only attack their neighbors when 
they have numerous allies. : ; 

Belgians. But they may send their allies! 
The North Sea is a large place, and the 
masters of the sea will have more diffi- 
culty in overtaking vessels which want to 
escape than the pursued in escaping. If 
the attempt should fail they may invade 
Germany itself, and find their way to allies 
of yours whom Napoleon did not reach; 
and then you will have to fight, not for 
the conquest of a land in which you have 
no concern, but nearer home, for the pres- 
ervation of your empire and of your own 
territory. 

Germans. Help may come from Great 
Britain to you as it has come to others, 
and should you ever have actual experience 
of it, then you will know that never once 
have the Germans retired from a siege thru 
fear of a foe elsewhere. . . . The more you 
cast yourself upon the British and fortune 
and hope, and trust them, the more com- 
plete will be your ruin. 

The German envoys returned to the 
army: and the generals, when they found 
that the Belgians would not yield, imme- 
diately commenced hostilities. . . . The 
Germans thereupon put to death all who 
were of military age, and made slaves of 
the women and children. They then colo- 
nized the land, sending thither .. . settlers 
of their own. 


Those who prefer the unmodernized 
version may read Athenians for “Ger- 
mans,” Melians for “Belgians,” Lace- 
demonians for “British,” Hellas for 
“continental Europe,” Brasidas for 
“Napoleon” and Cretan Sea for “North 
Sea.” The complete passage may be 
found in Jowett’s Thucydides, vol. II, 
and in Stowell’s Diplomacy of the War 
of 1914. 


There is a maiden lady in Boston 
who used to be very fond of Omar 
Khayyam. She quoted the Rubdiydt on 
all possible and some impossible occa- 
sions as tho it were her Bible. But a 
short time ago she went to the play, 
“Omar: the Tent-Maker,” in order that 
she might see her favorite hero in pro- 
pria persona. But instead of being 
pleased with the play she came home 
disgusted. Her copy of the Rubdiydt 
(limited edition, numbered copy, Hol- 
land paper, vellum binding, Vedder il- 
lustrations) has been burned or buried. 
She neither mentions Omar nor allows 
any one else to quote him in her pres- 
ence. When asked the reason of her 
change of taste she replies gently but 
firmly: “I didn’t know he was a drink- 
ing man.” 


I always find something novel and 
interesting whenever I pick up The New 
Republic. For instance, I find on the 
cover of the last the following title: 


On Acquiring New Ears 


For a Citizen Army 


I have not read the article yet, but 
assume it refers to the well-known fact 
that defective hearing is a common dis- 
qualification for military service. 


A stranger in New York City being 
a trifle late at an appointment ex- 
plained to his friend that it was be- 
cause he had got lost, but, he added, 
“IT met a lady on the street, a teacher, 
who told me the way.” 

“How do you know she was a teach- 
er?” 

“Because she told me twice.” 


The world is so full of a number of 
stings— 
These mosquitos are happy and wicked 
as kings! 
—New York Evening Sun. 


Whenever I hear of a “nut-brown 
maid” I always wonder whether Brazil 
nuts, peanuts or grape-nuts are meant. 
People should be more explicit as to the 
species. 


The “new history” differs usually 
from the old in making everybody out 
less wicked and more silly. 


Loaf and invite your soul. But during 
my vacation I forgot to put on RS V P 
and it did not come. 


Original sin is the sin that we do not 
originate. 
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